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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 


aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


\ “ THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 4 





A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 


~_ee 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


GS Beacon Street, 
Our September calls require hundreds more of NEW 


SPECIAL OFFER: ENGLAND GRADE TEACHERS, salaries $400 to $800. 


Circulars sent on request —or if references, etc., with 50 cents for postage, ave sent us in May, we wil! begin 
work at once and guarantee return of postage any time before October to any dissatisfied with our work. 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS EXCHANCE 
101 TREMONT ST., (csasusxe0 ws) BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone Connection 


Boston. 























Ageacies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 
] has filled these positions in public and private schools 
SYRACUSE TEAC S N Y extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 
the Pacific, Manual Traini Tra ng em, $709, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 
$1000, Physical Culture, $650, ‘Grammer, $i Ges Pri ag —— 79 $450, Music, , Governesses, $500, Drawing, 0, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, ic, $1 Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, — 


NOAH TEONARD. Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. J Students. 


OAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENCY inaccnce! if fF oRtrety’ hears 


of vacancies and tells is something but if it’ 
you about them THA is asked to recommend 


you that more. ours RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


Joe Om On AN 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 





THE TEACHERS’ 


ya Cie Oe a Om ¢ 


CHICAGO 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE © 9382" siscon se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


Engage the help and experience of an agency. 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 


" Pratt Teacher’s Agency s.%stsai 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The School and College Bureau offer teachers NOW. Enroll 


with us for a better position. We personally recommend our members after a careful investigation. 


H, E. KRATZ, [anager, 21 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, III. 














Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 





has many good grade, high 
school and college positions to 





OPERA STARS DEPART BUT LEAVE 
THEIR VOICES BEHIND THEM 


INSURES A CONTINUOUS SEASON OF GRAND 
OPERA BY CARUSO AND OTHER 
ARTISTS 


With the ending of the opera season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York City, the great artists who had sung 
to the appreciative audiences during a 
period of twenty-three weeks, began to 
make their departure for foreign shores 
and from now until next November the 
music-lovers of the entire country will 
have to depend upon the Victor for their 
grand opera. That means a continuous 
season of grand opera for them, as the 
extensive array of Victor talent includes 
the world’s greatest artists; and in addi- 
tion to the hundreds of operatic 
already listed the Victor catalog, 
numerous other selections are offered in 
the May list of new Victor Records just 
issued. 


arias 
in 


Caruso contributes an air from Puccini’s 
Manon. The great tenor also sings a 
sacred number, “Agnus Dei,’’ delivering 
this beautiful prayer with a keen apprecia- 
tion of its devotional character. Geral- 
dine Farrar gives a charmingly melodious 
number from Wolf-Ferrari’s of 
Suzanne, and also sings a fascinating 
waltz from a German The 
favorite Abide With Me is beautifully 
sung by Louise Homer and Alma Gluck, 
their voices blending exquisitely, and Mme. 
Gluck also sings “Red, Red Rose,” a 
charming new setting of Burns’ immortal 
poem. 

The two violin solos by Maud Powell 
and Fritz Kreisler are worthy additions 
to Victor collection of instrumental solos. 
Miss Powell’s solo is the dashing Hubay 
“Czardas” with its fascinating rhythm, 
while Mr. Kreisler renders a charming 
lullaby. Ada Sassoli’s masterful harp 
playing is admirably exhibited in a dainty 
caprice, “Gitana,” her exquisite tone, 
mastery of phrasing and amazing tech- 
nique being quite evident. 

That versatile comedian, Harry Lauder, 
is again on hand with two more of his 
amusing songs, “She’s the Lass for Me,” 
and “Trixie from Dixie.’ A popular- 
priced record of a Faust number, the 
Trio from the Prison Scene, is a splendid 
contribution by the Victor Opera Trio, 
and a second medley of “Gems from the 
Mikado,” is given by the Victor Light 


Secret 


operetta. 





(CONTINUED ON INSIDE BACK COVER PAGE 391) 
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planning your school work for the next school year, be sure to 
plan for Picture Study. Every boy and girl should be 
familiar with at least a few of the world’s Great Paintings. 


d for a collection for yourself NOW. 


each pupil a one cent copy of the Angelus the last day of the school term. 


ese beautiful reproductions cost only 


NE CENT EAC 


naller Size, 3 x 34, 50 for 25 cents. 


‘The Perr Pictures 





for 25 or more. Postpaid. 
Size 54x8. 2250 subjects. 


ra Size, 10x 12. Five for 35 cents; 15 for $1.00, including 


President Wilson. 


RD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS, 7x9. Two cents 


each for 13 or more. 25 common birds and a very brief 


description of each for 50 cents. 


RGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. 22x28, including margin. 
75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. Send 75 cents for the Angelus 
on paper 22 x 28, or 75 cents for Feeding Her Birds 14 x 17 


inches with no white margin. 


HE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


ded Four Gold Medals BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. 


The Angelus a 


(The one cent pictures are § to 12 times as large as these.) 


Feeding Her Birds 





GENTS 
WANTED 


) take orders for Primary Epv- 
TION and PopuLAR EDUCATOR 
your local teachers’ meeting 
d adjoining counties, in Ar- 
ansas, T'exas, Oklahoma, Louisi- 
a, Tennessee, New Mexico, 
tah, Wyoming. 

It is no experiment. Success 
pmes to all energetic, honest, 
arnest-working representatives, 
herefore, do not apply unless 
ou have above qualifications, 
an send the best of references, 
nd will agree to represent PRI- 
RY EDUCATION and POPULAR 
DUCATOR exclusively, in terri- 
bry assigned to you. 

E. S. SMITH 
2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


OTICE 


As we shall handle all subscrip- 
on business for PopuLArR Epv- 
TOR and Primary EDUCATION 
h Ohio direct from this office, we 
hall be pleased to receive appli- 
ations for an agency from all 
gents who have represented us 
eretofore through our Columbus 
fice. Weshall also need several 
ew agents for Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
aryland and West Virginia to 
ecure subscriptions among both 
fity and rural schools. Perma- 
ent employment is offered to a 
ew agents who can demonstrate 
heir ability to secure business. 


Address 
JOSEPH SMITH 
aucational Publishing Company 





18 East 17th Street, New York 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT PREPAID 


; SAL to “et, 


SERRA 


yi at least preg worth and I an mail you nea Bulletin one year FREE. Then 

if you are not pleased let me know and I will return your monty, allowing all as a present. 
Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes ; Cattails ; Holly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Pansies. 
Portraits, Animais, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 5c. Washin ton; Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 
fellow; Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant ; Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Goose; Hen; Rooster; Owl; Beaver; Eagle; Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian. 
Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 10c. Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey 
Calendar ; ‘oy Calendar; Santa Driving Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 

of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. Name any Calendar, Map or enyesieg Subject. 
Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c. United States; Any Continent; Any State; Kny G Group 
of States. You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at 3c each for seat work. 
Large Map Stencils. About 4x6 feet, each 40c. United States; Europe; World; Ancient History. 
Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common Bird 
Stencils, 15c; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60¢; Five-inch Ornamental 
Alphabet for 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six-inch old English Alphabet for 
25c; Script Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set 10c. 
Colored Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; two doz., 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, bag 10c. 


ai 
(°°, Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


> The Best on Earth and the Least Expensive 
=i 


& Teachers’ Bulletin, one year a 
yg Ne Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, 1.00 


Any primary or rural teacher may send me a one dollar 
money order for Latta’s Book for Teachers—the revised and 
enlarged book—and receive Teachers’ Bulletin FREE; then 
report to me, if not satisfied, and I will return the "dollar, 
allowing all as a present. Isn’t this fair? 


Remember that all the helps of this first column are printed 
in Latta’s Book for Teachers, which also contains many other 
splendid helps. Buy them separately if you wish, but I have 
suggested a much wiser investment for service and economy. 


41 New Paper Cutting Designs Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for.... 
30 Construction Patterns on Cardboard.. 12 Sheets Transparent Tracin Paper 
Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard.. :20¢ New Primary Arithmetic Cards........... 15 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted........... 15¢ 25 Public School Sepere Cards Cc 
50 Booklet Covers to Color, 6x9 inches...20c 15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 10c 
30 Large Drawings for Children to Color..18¢ Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10¢ 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, 5e 25 Prize Cards, Pweg for any subject 
16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9 inches. Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box 10c 
12 Dolls of Nations to Color 6c Letters and Figures, %-inch, on cards....25c 
Large Physiology Drawings Letters and Figures, 4-inch, on paper 10c 
Animal Drawings for Making Toys...... Sc Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set. .25c 
Outline Maps, 8%x11, name maps i0c Latta’s Business Exercise, for all grades.. .25¢ 
50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, 15c 16 Manual Training Exercises for Boys...25¢ 
Intermediate Language Pictures 20 6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 15c 
12 Conventional Borders to Color 16 Common Birds in Colors with descript’n 15c 
18 Hiawatha Drawings to Color 12 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out..10c 
18 Eskimo Drawings to Color Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, 16x20, 
Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve, 
Hints and Devices for Teachers..........-. 20c Sistine Madonna; Wind Mill: Gleaners; 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers 10c Angelus ; Homeward, 1 for 20c; 4 for... 


ADDRESS, JOHN LATTA, BOX 20, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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The variety of Primary Epucation is limited only by 
its space, but that is a serious handicap when we consider 
all the good things we should like to offer you next year. 
However, Primary EpUcATION is one of the very few 
magazines that can literally be read from cover to cover; 
the suggestions stop only because the pages stop. It has 
a threefold purpose: to furnish inspiration and advice 
to the teachers who need them, to keep teachers informed 
concerning new and original ways of doing things, to offer 
usable lesson plans to the teacher who wants a plan book. 


Inspiration and Advice 


The power to discriminate is one of the most’ valuable 
gifts of the gods. The teacher who can sift out the grain 
of wisdom that is pretty sure to adhere in every fad and 
“new” system, has an immense advantage over the rest 
of us. Such power can be cultivated, and Dr. O’Shea is 
going to tell us how. 


Original Ideas and Methods 


Just now the Montessori methods are absorbing the 
attention of most primary teachers. We shall publish a 
number of articles this fall showing how these methods 
have operated in the ordinary school-room under ordinary 
conditions. 

There will be numerous articles dealing with schools 
that, for one reason or another, are somewhat unusual. 
Among the first of these will be one describing some very 
interesting features in the primary work of Gary, Indiana, 
and another telling us about some of the things that make 
the primary schools of Canton, Ohio, notable. 

The play idea has produced remarkable results in some 
schools. Some of the most remarkable are those obtained 
in the Normal School of Macomb, Illinois, under the su- 
pervision of Miss Nina B. Lamkin. She will contribute 
a page of illustrated plays every month that will enable 
other teachers to achieve similar results. The articles 
will include rhythms, games and stories for the primary 
grades — to be used as physical training work —in the 
school-room rest periods, on the playground, or correlated 
with the school work in reading and history stories. 

School play festivals and pageants will also be suggested 
and outlined. 


Month by Month Plans 


In this department we shall publish a month by month 
program of work arranged for a second grade in Minnesota, 
which seems to present many points of usefulness for 
teachers in any state. 

There will be a detailed plan of number lessons, also 


arranged by months, that has been successfully used in . 


the second grade of the Des Moines schools. 

Some very interesting reading lessons have been _pre- 
pared by Miss Kate K. O’Neill, whose number lessons 
have helped many teachers. These lessons will be some- 
what unique, because they will tell what to do as well as 
how to do it. 

Miss Griffin will arrange two pages of stories and verses 
each month with her usual skill. They will be useful for 
memorizing, reproduction, story telling, dramatizing and 
so on. 

The geography lessons, which combine English and occu- 


pation work, have been prepared by Miss Petersen, whose 
remarkable success in using the sand-table brings many 
visitors to her classes in Hudson, Massachusetts. The 
lessons will deal with the Indians, Columbus, the Pilyrims, 
the Swiss, the Eskimo, the Mexican, etc., and wil! be 
illustrated with photographs and posters. 

Drawing lessons have been prepared by a teacher w 
has unusual success in getting little children to wo: 
mass. Her suggestions are novel, but so simple tha any 
teacher can carry them out. 


Miss Moore’s Picture Study 


Miss Maud Moore, Superintendent of Primary S« 
Canton, Ohio, will prepare a series of lessons design: 
pecially for the younger children. Teachers familiar 
her book, “What the Pictures Say,” will need no fu: 
description of these lessons. 


Plays and Pictures 


A -very interesting set of picture supplements has been 


prepared for next season, and there will be abundant 
material in the way of stories and dialogues to correlate 
with them. 


A New Serial 


Miss Allen is writing a new serial story for us that 
will like just as well as “‘ Runaway Fritz.”’ 

It is called the “Five Little Pennies” 
through the year. 


you 


and will run 


Just a word in conclusion. This is necessarily a very 
brief outline of the year’s work and, as always, the editor 
is open to suggestions. Readers should remember, however, 
that each issue is outlined so far in advance of publication 
that an immediate response is usually impossible. So if 
you have any ideas you want to see published next Septem- 
ber or requests to make, do not delay, but send them sow. 
Otherwise, they will inevitably be returned. And this 
raises another point. If you wish them returned, do not 
fail to enclose a stamped envelope. The editor will not 
undertake to return, or to preserve manuscripts not s0 
accompanied. Also never fail to place your mame on 
your manuscript. It is not enough to send a signed letter 
with an unsigned manuscript. The two may be separated, 
the editor may be absent-minded and forget to transfer 
your name to the copy, a dozen things may happen in 4 
busy office, so see that your name is in the right place 
yourself. 

And this brings us to our last point. A professional 
magazine appeals to a very limited public in comparison 
with other magazines, and it cannot depend on single s:.!es, 
in trains, hotels and so on, to swell its finances. It is used 
by a single class of subscribers and the better it serves them, 
the less likely is it to appeal to any other class. Therelore, 
if it is to prosper, if it is to venture any novelties involving 
expense, it must know on what subscription list it may 
depend, and this means paid-up subscriptions. Our best 
friends are the ones who subscribe early and pay early. 

We do not often talk about ourselves, so perhaps it is 
unnecessary to ask pardon for these few words. It only 
remains to thank the increasingly large numbers of our 
readers for their loyal support and interest. 
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PEACE DAY 
Mr. Editor: 

Last year the Bureau of Education 
issued a bulletin containing suggestions 
for the appropriate observance of the 
eighteenth day of May as Peace Day in 
the schools of the country. This bulletin 
was so well received that another, contain- 
ing material of a different character, has 
been prepared for the use of the schools 
this year. 

Until the supply of 12,500 copies, all 
the law allows to be printed for free dis- 
tribution, is exhausted, copies of this 
bulletin will be sent on application to the 
Bureau. Any number of copies may be 
had of the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.. at the following prices: Single 
copy, |0 cents; one hundred, $5; five 
hundrei, $20; one thousand, $30. Re- 
mittances should be made by money order 
or New York draft direct to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

I believe that teachers and pupils can 
make no better use of a few hours of the 
school day on May eighteenth than to 
join with the millions who in all parts of the 
civilized world are thinking and talking 
about the desire of the ages, the coming 
of trusted peace with intelligent good will 
among men though they may live under 
different governments. 

Yours sincerely, 
P. P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner 


AN IMPORTANT HEALTH 
CONGRESS 

America will soon have an. unusual op- 
portunity to find out just what the world- 
wide health movement of the twentieth 
century really amounts to in the field 
where its influence is most felt — in the 
schools. The International Congress on 
School Hygiene, to be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., August 25-30, will be an inter- 
national summing up of recent achieve- 
ments in the hygiene of the school. 

The congress is international and 
national. Practically every foreign coun- 
try and every State in the United States 
will be represented by delegates. So far 
all the States, but Oklahoma, Arizona, 
Missouri, Alabama, Maine, Florida, and 
Kansas, have been heard from favorably. 
It is estimated that at least 8090 dele- 
gates will be in attendance, 3000 of them 
from abroad. 

Many of the most prominent scientists 
and educators in this and foreign countries 
have promised to present papers and lead 
discussions at the meeting. A_prelimi- 
hary program of the congress has been 
issued, copies of which may be procured 
from the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Washington, or from Dr. Thomas 
A. Storey, secretary-general of the con- 
gress, City College, New York City. 


LIFE 

The poet’s exclamation: “O Life! I 
feel thee bounding in my veins,” is a 
joyous one. Persons that can rarely 
or never make it, in honesty to them- 
selves, are among the most unfortunate. 
They do not live, but exist; for to live 
implies more than to be. A medicine 
that has made thousands of people, men 
and women, well and strong, has accom- 
plished a great work, bestowing the richest 
blessings, and that medicine is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


COULD YOU USE $100 MORE 


Our successful students continually report increases 

in salary ranging from $50.00 to $150.00 per year after 

SUCCESSFULLY completing courses under our direction. This is the 

teachers’ correspon- 

dence school and our 

EA K sole business is to 

increase the efficiency 

of those who come 

to us for aid. There is no question about our ability to help YOU. We 

will do our full share of the work, ney and enthusiastically. You 

need to advance — there is never a month when you cannot see good posi- 
tions open for the well qualified. 


TUITION RATES LOW, TERMS EASY 


Our students may pay tuitions in monthly installments, WITHOUT 
EXTRA COST. Text books, each specially prepared for our work, are 
furnished with every enrollment. They are designed solely for the one who 
studies by correspondence. We have fifteen years of successful work to 
speak for us. Courses are accredited at more than twenty-five great 
schools — a guarantee of excellence. Write your needs today. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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ace to Rest and Get W 


SACRED HEART SANITARIUM, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations — 17-Acre Park. Ideal for all run-down conditions. Baths and apparatus of every descrip- 
tion for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. 
Write Sister Superior, or Dr. Stack for Booklet J. 


Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the One student writes: I know that 
history, form, structure, and you will be pleased when I tell you 
writing of theShort-Storytaught ¢het J have just received a check for 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of $125 from ‘Everybody's’ for a ha- 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 
morous story. They ask for more. 
Story-writers must be made as well I feeli h d 
as born; they must master thedetails “ @™ feeling very happy, and very 
of construction if they would turn srateful to Dr. Esenwein. 
their talents to account. We also offer courses in Photo- 
May we send you thenamesofstu- play Writing, Versification and 
dents and graduates who have suc- Poetics, Journalism; in all over One 
ceeded? And the success theirletters Hundred Home Study Courses, many 
prove is practical. It means recog- ofthem under professors in Harvard, 
nition, accepted manuscripts and Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
checks from editors. colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 45, Springfield, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 


to take orders for PRrmARY EDUCATION and PopuLAR EpvucaTor at 
your local teachers’ meeting and adjoining counties, in Arkansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Tennessee, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming. 

It is no experiment. Success comes to all energetic, honest, 
earnest-working representatives, therefore, do not apply unless you 
have the above qualifications, can send the best of references, and 
will agree to represent PRIMARY EDUCATION and PopuLAR EDUCATOR 
exclusively, in territory assigned to you. 


E. S.. SMITH - - 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


FAIRBANKS’ HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth 236 pages Price, 60 cents 


























It is written by a person who has studied children and knows their 
mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them /earn to observe first, 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded on 
psychological and physiological laws of growth. 

Cuartes F. Kine, Manager of National School of Methods 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Specimen cut, reduced, from 


CHERRY TREE CHILDREN 


_ A new book for first-year reading, by Mary Frances Blaisdell. Full of colored 
pictures. 40cents. 
Two other good books for first year reading are 
THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER ana 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER 


both exclusively illustrated with colored pictures and both with a large amount 
of reading matter. Each, 30 cents. 


FOR SECOND-YEAR READING: 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 
POLLY AND DOLLY 


TOMMY TINKER’S BOOK 
All by Mary Frances Blaisdell. Each, 40 cents. 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER 35 cents. 
FOR THIRD-YEAR READINC: 
MERRY ANISIAL TALES By Madge A. Bigham. 
FANCIFUL FLOWER TALES Each, 50 cents. 
OLD MOTHER WEST WIND ) 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S CHILDREN 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S ANIMAL FRIENDS ) 
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Our Play Day 


JENNIE REBECCA FApDDIS 
HE wholesome play of children is a sight to cure 
the soul’s depression. Who is not a better, saner, 
more hopeful man after witnessing the directed 
play of a host of little human actors? 

For several years the middle and upper grades in our 
public schools have had a successful annual field day. 
The attractive program planned and carried out by the 
director of physical exercises and the teachers in charge 
of the boys and girls who participate in the drills, march- 
ing, poses and dancing is an event of great interest in the 
whole community. Last spring we had our first out-door 
day for little children, those of the kindergarten and first 
two grades participating. It was so wholesome and lovely 
a sight and so much enjoyed by parents and friends as 
well as by the children themselves that we are planning to 
repeat the occasion each spring, including more children 
from the primary grades as we see the possibility of doing 
so. 

The most beautiful spot of green in the city was chosen 
for the play-day scene, a small park about a block from 
one of the school buildings, where an open space between 
the fine old trees afforded ample room for the marching 
plays and games of the children. 

This space of nearly one hundred feet in diameter was 
inclosed by rope fastened to trees and stakes. Within 
this was a large circle marked with lime. At one side of 
the enclosure a piano was placed on a little platform, the 
music being of sufficient volume to guide the children in 
the marching and singing. 

The different kindergartens and primary schools were 
stationed in the beginning at various trees not far from 
the scene of action, the trees which were used as centers 
being well labelled with the names of the schools. 

Each school was represented by its own color. This 
was shown in the form of a bow of crépe paper pinned on 
the shoulder of the children, and made a pretty rainbow 
effect when the children were together. 


PROGRAM 


I Grand March by nine kindergartens. 
II A group of spring songs by all. 
III Dance in the orchard. 
IV Indian game. 
V Prism game. 
VI Dramatization — Pig Brother. 
VII German Klapp Dance. 
VIII See-saw game. 
IX Dramatization — Benny and the Goats. 
X Mother Goose Pantomimes. 
XI Swing game. 
XII Flower march. 
XIII Hansel and Gretel dance. 
XIV Goodbye song by all. 


The marching in No. I was varied by the introduction 
of different rhythms, for high stepping horses, skipping, 
birds’ march and sailors’ hornpipe. 
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The songs following the march were “Spring, Song, Sun- 
shine” and “Swing Song” from Corinne Brown’s “‘One and 
Twenty Songs” and “The Woodpecker,” from the Gaynor 
book No. 2. 

The Dance in the Orchard was adapted from the song 
and game, “‘ Swinging "Neath the Old Apple Tree” in “ Kin 
dergarten Marches and Other Songs” by Mabel Rogers. 
The dance was started by a march in couples. Then the 
partners faced each other and held their hands high as if 
grasping the imaginary ropes of a swing, swinging and 
singing the first stanza. They clapped hands through the 
second stanza and bowed to each other in the third. At 
the close of the song the children skipped around the circle 
to the two step music in Mabel Rogers’ “Large Rhythmic 
Movements for Small People,” then marched to the center 
and back four times, circled first to the right, then to the 
left, finishing with an elaborate bow, and then marched 
out of the ring with partners. 

In the Indian game the children formed a straight line 
of march, headed by the leader in Indian costume. They 
knelt, bending forward, and sang “‘Come, Let’s Play We’re 
Indians.” At the close of the song the rhythm changed 
to a rapid running step and the children bending forward 
ran about the circle, stopping occasionally to strike the 
ground with their hands and give the war whoop. The 
words and music for the game were written by Madge 
Weiland. 

The Prism game is found in the Gaynor Book, No. 2, 
the sunbeam movement accompanying it in this case, in 
“Instrumental Characteristic Rhythms,” by Clara Louise 
Anderson. The game was played by forty-four children 
who formed a circle around the prism. The prism con- 
sisted of three children forming a triangle, with clasped 
and uplifted hands. Twelve other boys and girls were 
selected as sunbeams, dancing to the rhythm and carrying 
the prismatic colors made of tissue paper balls. As soon 
as the music was begun the sunbeams circled several times, 
dancing in and out under the uplifted hands. After they 
had entered and emerged from the prism, they again flut- 
tered their colors in order, after which all dropped hands 
as they stepped back to form a large circle. All left the 
field acting as sunbeams. 

The dramatization of Pig Brother was well done by 
primary children, who seemed oblivious of everything but 
joy in playing their parts. 

The German Klapp Dance was taken from “Popular 
Folk Games and Dances” by Marie Hofer and played in 
two figures: 

First figure The children formed in couples for a prom- 
enade around the circle. The boys stood on the outside 
circle and the little girls stood on the inner circle. They 
sang these words: 


Now with your hands go clap, clap, clap, 
Now with your feet go tap, tap, tap, 
Then have a care, my partner there, 

Or in our fun you'll have no share. 


At the words clap, clap, clap and tap, tap, tap, the cnil- 
dren clapped and tapped with their hands and feet. At 
“ Now have a care” they nodded their heads and playfully 
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shook their forefingets at each other, then finished 
skip around the circle. 

Second figure The children all formed a circle an 
the first and second lines of the stanza: 


ith a 


ucted 


Now to the center you must go, 

Now back again into the row; 

Now boys go down, now girls go down, 
Then form a ring upon the ground. 


The boys had silver bells tied to their wrists and t)e girls 
had white paper chrysanthemums tied to theirs. At the 
words boys go down the boys stooped to the ground and 
girls stretched their arms up straight, then vice versa. 
Then all the children skipped around the circle in one large 
ring. 

The See-saw game was adapted from the See-saw song 
written by W. H. Neidlinger. 


We made a see-saw yesterday, 
The board was good and long, 
And all the while we were at play 
We sang this happy song: 
See-saw, see-saw, 
So we go up and down, 
See-saw, see-saw, 
Going to the town. 

The children marched to the circle in couples, then 
formed a ring. Then they were numbered in groups of 
three. At a given signal from the piano the second child 
knelt to make a see-saw board, while the first and third 
represented children on the board, the one on the inside 
of the circle stooping and the one on the outside standing 
erect. As all the children sang the words of the song the 
rhythmic movement of a see-saw was given. The game 
was played twice in this manner. 

The little story of “Benny and the Goats” was played 
with the same enthusiasm that the children always mati- 
fest in attempting to be the real thing in a favorite tale. 
The pantomimes from Mother Goose were all so familiar 
that the audience could readily recognize the characters 
and were much appreciated. 

Sixty little people took part in the Swing game, the 
music for which is found in Arnold’s “Collection o 
Rhythms.” The children marched to the circle in groups 
of three, arranging themselves so that two children faced 
each other and clasped hands to form the swing, the third 
child pushing it. The latter swung the arms of the tw0 
children back and forth to the rhythm of waltz music 
for six counts, and then on the seventh count ran undet 
the swing and took his place in front of the next -winf; 
continuing in this way until he had made the round of the 
entire circle. The children then fell in line and leit the 
circle in a tip-toe run. 

For the Flower March the children marched in twos and 
fours and then formed the wheel and one of the snail coils 
They wore pink bows and carried pink roses, so that they 
resembled a morning flower garden. When the lorg lint 
was wound into a circular mass, the children stooped low 
and held the flowers high, singing, “Mary, Mary. quitt 
contrary, How does your garden grow?” . 

In the pretty Hansel and Gretel Dance, found in Mame 
Hofer’s Children’s Singing Games, the children tram 
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their feet and clapped their hands, flew like birds and were 
gay butterflies as they went round and round the ring. 

For the closing the children formed a great circle, three 
deep, and sang together the “Goodbye Song.” 

During an hour and a half several hundred visitors on 
foot, in chairs and vehicles enjoyed the merry scene. Not 
even a few sprinkles of rain, which came in the midst of 
bright sunshine, stirred the crowd for more than a brief 
moment. 

The teachers who had planned and carried out the pro- 
gram breathed a sigh of relief when the last baby was 
started on its homeward way — some in street cars, others 
in moving vans, carriages or on foot,— but felt repaid 
for the work that had made the day a joyous event in many 
a child’s life; and began at once to think how the next 
play day could be improved. 





A Play Pageant 


PAULINE More WETZEL 
NOR the last few years we have read much of pag- 


eants, their significance and value, and we have 

long desired to see, to participate in a real one. 

However, this part of Michigan, which is generally 
referred to as “The Copper Country,” has never been con- 
sidered a center for advanced ideas such as festal days and 
pageants. 

But we have had a pageant. Not alone is the mere fact 
worth noting; the thing itself was so exquisite that it must 
be shared. We have traveled to fairyland. It was like 
a dream come true. 

This was called a Spring Pageant and was given by over 
six hundred children, of many nationalities, from four pub- 
lic schools. They were children of the kindergartens, first, 
second, thitd and fourth grades, all of which were under the 
supervision of Miss N. She, with the assistance of her 
teachers, and the codperation of the Mothers planned and 
executed everything — costumes — paraphernalia — all. 

The costumes were of paper, cheesecloth, cambric or 
prints, so as to give the desired effect, the proper color 
note, the necessary illusion with the least expenditure of 
time and money. 

The month was May, but our climate is not suitable for 
out-of-door May plans, so the place was the great building 
used in the fall for County Fairs, and in winter for hocky 
and skating. The building was large enough to give quite 
a feeling of outdoors. Evergreens stood about, and posts 
were wound with green, and posy topped. The lights, too, 
were flower covered. 

On the selected Saturday afternoon, the place was filled 
with eager spectators. For the previous week the very 
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air had been permeated with “pageant”’ and now mothers 
and fathers, older children, teachers and pupils from near 
by towns, all were asse bled. Let us go back, in memory, 
to the eventl afterngpy. © x .* 

The orchegtra plays; Miss N.“takes ‘her place, she gives 
the signal and they come. Our Pageant has begun. 

The Storyyéf Persephone is dramatized*first. Heralds 
begin the processidn; heralds, with long silver trumpets, 
dressed to represent Earth and Light, heralds of the Spring. 
Here is Persephone, surely a child of the spring with her 
light step and wind tossed hair. Her dress is bordered 
with apple blossoms, and fluttering about her, swaying 
above her bright hair, are butterflies. Mother Ceres in 
flowing robes all decked with corn and harvest things comes 
with Peresphone. Then come more elements; children 
representing wind and water. Next a group of boys and 
girls carrying small shrubs and trees. The birds come 
now; robins and bluebirds — bright-eyed birdlings, indeed! 
What are these in gray? Oh, yes, the Rocks. These are 
shrubs, and see, here comes a May Day scene; children 
drawing a May-pole in a cart. One can but hold one’s 
breath as the flowers draw near; the flowers are the little 
kindergarten children. See 
how the colors are planned to _ 
make a faint spring rainbow! 
The flower caps are wondrous 
sweet, but, oh, the little 
flower faces! Apple blos- 
soms, crocus, daffodils, and 
then the fluttering green of 
the grass children followed 
by bluebells and violets. 

The flowers are followed 
by butterflies. These, too, 
are kindergarten children 
with bespangled wings fast- 
ened by rings slipped over 
the middle fingers. They 
have head bands, which hold | 
in place the stiff, tip-curled 
antenne. We don’t wonder 
that they come along with 
only their toes touching the 
ground. 

Here comes another school. 
No need to look at your pro- 
gram to identify this. These 
are the Indian legends. Here 
come Indian boys and girls, 
some bearing bows and ar- 
rows, and others carrying a 
canoe. With them is a veri- 
table forest, having in its midst the green frogs with white 
vests, and the bears (three of them, of course) now walk- 
ing on all fours, and now erect. Then advance the winds 
accompanied by their children. This is the East Wind 
with peaked cap and blowing scarf. He has a group of 
smaller children in charge. Flufis of snow are still left 
on their dresses, but the glossy green leaves and the pale 
pink peeping from under, tell us that these are the arbutus 
flowers. The South Wind is surrounded by the maize: 
fair Finnish children in green and yellow, looking very 
much like the waving corn stalks. The Autumn leaves 
dance about the West Wind. The North Wind looks 
like an Eskimo, and the children in his charge are similarly 
dressed and all have snow-shoes slung over their shoulders. 

The phases of the moon are represented by four children 
in blue and silver. See these sprites in brown and orange, 
with wands tipped with orange globes, they are fire-flies — 


“Little fire-fly, wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting through the dusk of evening.” 


| 


Next come the daisies and the buttercups. When they 
are directly in front, it is as though we looked down upon 
a daisy field, for the petals form brims, and the yellow 
centers are hat crowns and quite over the children’s heads. 





——— 
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Those in gray, hopping and running, are the rabbits. 
Last of all, in little close capes of dark glossy green and 
hoods of brightest red, come the Wintergreen children. 

Hansel and Gretel the next school represents. Firsf 
come four Dutch flower girls, wearing wooden shoes and 
wooden yokes with bouquets hung on either side. Fol- 
lowing them are queer folk with yellow or brown capes. 
Such strange head-dresses, umbrella shaped and crimson 
cup shaped caps; they are the mushrooms. These gay 
birds are the scarlet tanagers, and here are blackbirds, too. 
The ferns are smiling girls in white with the green ferns 
front and back and ferns in their hair; really they seem 
the loveliest of all. The little girls are the tulips and corn 
flowers and all are wondrous gay. 

Another group of butterflies flutter past us. 

Here are Hansel and Gretel wandering hand in hand 
with the forest following them. Notice how each tree is 
firmly based to stand alone where it is set down. 

This is a happy, harmless looking witch, but how could 
she be otherwise with a gingerbread house? What fun 
to be inside and help carry it! These four girls following 
carry the windows, huge doughnuts, which they will hang 
in place. And these are the corners of the house — pep- 
permint-stick boys. How merry they are! Did you not 
see? One tumbled, in stepping onto the floor, and they 
had a hard time to pick him up, and put him to rights. 
See the gingerbread children with their cooky faces and 
frosted clothes. 

What comes next? Another school. Oh, see these 
heralds with their long silver trumpets with banners hang- 
ing from them. This school gives the Sleeping Beauty. 
Here come Knights carrying white pillars, and long skirted 
ladies with arms full of garlands of green and roses. Then 
the bay trees, stiff and green, carpet bearers next, and 
here, in motley and bells, is the jester. 

The King and Queen, right royal in their robes, are fol- 
lowed by pages and maids with yellow cushions. Then 
come the royal flowers, first the fleur-de-lis. After comes 
the Princess with silver-spangled fairies all about her, and 
followed by roses. 

Now all are on the floor, and, at a given signal, each line 
—they came in by fours—forms a circle, and dances. 
Just a sort of a glorified, radiant “Ring around the Rosy”’ 
without the tumble down. You are divided between sheer 
joy in the whole kaleidoscope effect and delight in some 
special bird or flower. Before you can decide which is 
rarer, lovelier, they have drifted back into line and are 
marching on around each school or group to take posses- 
sion of a corner of the floor space and await its turn for the 
center of the amphitheater. Wonderfully clever, this 
using of children as a background for themselves. They 
have thus the opportunity to see as well as to be in the 
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Pageant; adding life and color to it all, and giving spa- 
ciousness and a greater feeling of out of doors. 

The Persephone group comes forward first and arranges 
itself into a picture rather than a tableau. Then they sep- 
arate into three groups to dance about the May-poles, 
Birds and flowers weave in and out the strands of green 
and pink. 

The butterflies form a circle at one side and, some grow- 
ing weary, being very small people, sit down; others 
stretch out their wings and crane their necks to see how 
lovely are these wonderful wings they wear, preening them- 
selves as happily unconscious as though they had recently 
emerged from some strange, extra large cocoons. iter 
the simple figures around the May-pole, Ceres leads the 
group back to its corner and the poles are removed. Then 
there is heard a soft patter. Leaning forward, lightly 
running in their moccasins the Indians come to the center. 
They form circles and do Indian dances and calls. They 
too, form a tableau. Frogs, rabbits and bears, rocks and 
trees and flowers, Indians, fireflies, moons, winds, a picture 
group, symbolic and colorful. Then the bent figures run 
lightly back to place. 

Then Hansel and Gretel advance next, their dance « bit 
more complicated and their tableau having more of a set- 
ting. The tulips and cornflowers are planted with pre- 
cision. The two children and the Witch are grouped about 








the gingerbread house, with its doughnut windows and 
candy-stick corners. The mushrooms and ferns grow 
beside the trees of the forest, and the birds and butter‘lies 
give added life to it all. , 

The flower girls dance by themselves; there is a long 
line of mushrooms facing each other; trees and ferns, 
butterflies and flowers form other lines, and the Grecting 
Hansel and Gretel dance is given, with its clap and stamp 
and turn about. 

Now we have come to the real pomp — when the Sleep- 
ing Beauty group takes its place. They dance, of course, 
the minuet, and after that form the tableau. Their part 
gives greater dramatic possibilities than the other and they 
faithfully fulfil its demands. 

First the Knights, all helmeted and armored, bearing 
the pillars, advance with careful spacing, place the pillars. 
The garland bearing ladies hang their garlands from pillar 
to pillar so that a most effective palace is formed. The 
bay trees in double line form an approach to the palace; 
the roses and the fleur-de-lis form round flower beds upon 
each side; the heralds become a guard before the royal 
abode. The carpet bearers unroll a roll of white that 
reaches from the furthest bay tree to the heart of the 
palace and down this walks the Jester. The King and 
Queen follow; they are under a purple and gold canopy 
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held by strong and proud servitors. The Princess, too, 
walks beneath a canopy. She is all that could be desired 
by way of a Princess, from flowing flaxen curls held by a 
golden mesh, to the tip of the white slipper and the gilt 
banded hem of the cheese cloth train. 

The stool bearers pile the yellow cushions to make the 
royal couch. And here the Princess lies asleep. The 
flowers nod and droop. Bay trees, heralds, fall asleep. 
The King and Queen and the court are sleeping. Breath- 
lessly we all await the Prince. See, there he is — away 
down at the entrance. You would not have him arrayed 
in any other way. His white suit is topped by a pink cape, 
a princely garment. Not so long, however, that it covers 
his sword. In his hand he holds his pink hat with its long 
white curling plume. He pauses. Now he sees yonder 
enchanted palace. Hecomes. Heruns. As lightly as the 
the Indians but not with bent back. Erect, a Prince in- 
deed is he. Down the white carpet to where the Princess 
lies asleep. Ah! now she is awake; the flowers come up. 
All the castle comes to life. The spell is broken. Back 
to places now. Groups are forming into lines. Yes, this 
is the recessional. They are gone, but, oh, we have had 
our pageant and the spirit of the Spring is in our hearts. 





Winter is cold-hearted, 
Spring is yea and nay, 
Autumn is a weathercock 
Blown every way: 
Summer days for me 
“When every leaf is on its tree. 
—Christina G. Rossetti 
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School-room Visitors 


Rusy NAsH 
D> you ever have a Fathers’ Visiting Day in your 


primary room? 
I had often thought of this novel undertaking, 
but did not screw my “courage up to the sticking- 
point” until one of the fathers jokingly accused me of not 
desiring his presence in the school-room. 

After exacting a promise from two or three of them that 
they would come if specially invited, meanwhile privately 
interviewing the respective mothers, urging their support 
in the matter, I sent out invitations which read: 





Fathers’ Visiting Day 
Public School 
Room I 
Thursday, March 1 
1: 10-3: 30 P.M 


Note — You are urged to come if for only ten 
minutes on your way to shop or office. Bring some 
one with you. 











I told the children to tell their fathers that we didn’t 
expect them to dress up. 

This word was properly conveyed, for one boy returned 
and said, “‘My father is coming and he says he is going to 
put on his best suit.” 

During the two or three days intervening between the 
sending of the invitations and the appointed day, I talked 
Fathers’ Day to everyone I saw— mothers as well as 
fathers. Of course the children did their share of adver- 
tising. 

We tried to have our room look its very best; no extras, 
however. The work of the children, exactly the same 
amount from each child, was displayed in its usual place. 
I planned new but simple work, with the exception of the 
daily drills, songs, etc. 

Well, the fixed day and hour arrived and with it, ten 
fathers — one-fourth of the total. I had expected five, 
but would not have been disappointed with even one 
visitor, for up to this time, the visiting fathers had been 
confined to the ministers, School Board, County Super- 
intendent, and an occasional one who, perhaps, had come 
to the building on an errand and whom I had been able 
to hold at bay for a few moments. 

I seated them near each other and tried to have them 
feel free to look about the room and comment as they 
wished. 

I conducted the classes as informally as possible. I 
“sandwiched in” a little bit of phonics, music, arithmetic 
— yes, all the children knew of that — spelling and many 
short drills, explaining in just a word why we give certain 
steps in the beginning work. I gave some rest exercises, 
and short games to show that we try to look after the physi- 
cal as well as the mental growth. 

Only one or two of the fathers had ever been inside of the 
building before, so after recess, I asked our superintendent 
to show the visitors through the building — the heating- 
plant, the play-rooms, the manual-training room and the 
conveniences about the building. 

Most of the fathers remained until dismissal. Some lost 
a half day at the factory, but they expressed the feeling 
that they had had a profitable and pleasant afternoon and 
all agreed that a visit to a modern school was a revelation. 
One father said, “I don’t wonder my boy teases to come, 
even in the coldest of weather.”” Another remarked, “Why, 
they all mind the first time you speak!” A marvel to 
some modern parents! Incidentally, these fathers are 
not going to complain of the high school tax, nor assert 
that teachers do not earn their salary. 

Now, I have had Fathers’ Day but once, but every year 
I have several Mothers’ Days. 

I always have the first one on Wednesday or Thursday 
of the first week of school. I begin at once to educate 
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against Friday visiting. It is as good as any day for the 
children, but, as we do special things on Friday afternoon 
and also dismiss earlier, it is not so good a day for teachers 
or visitors. 

I do not allow the parents to remain with the children 
the first day of school. Perhaps it is imagination, but 
at any rate, I have the feeling that I can manage the average 
forty-five beginners alone better than I can with the help of 
a dozen mothers. So I dismiss them, telling them that I’ll 
send for them later in the week when we are all settled. 
Usually there is a pretty good representation on this first 
visiting day. 

Of course on this day, we show all we know. I learned 
long ago, by unpleasant experiences, to say, “Those chil- 
dren, whose mothers are present, may do so-and-so,” thus 
giving them a chance to do a few “extras” and precluding 
the possibility of omitting any one. Sometimes I say, 
“Show your paper to your mother.” In this way, I am 
able to identify some strange faces. 

I tell the children that they must be extra careful about 
taking care of themselves on these days because the 
mothers are our guests and I must do my share toward 
entertaining them. Thus, the children soon learn to wait 
if I am interrupted in any way by the visitors. 

I spare both parent and pupil any humiliation which I 
can, either in lessons or in discipline, but do not sacrifice 
too much as I have been much chagrined when some visitor 
has called my attention to some mistake or misdemeanor 
which they thought I had carelessly overlooked. 

Usually on this first visiting day, I show the mothers 
about the building. They havea right to know in what kind 
of a place their babies live for four hours each day, and this 
knowledge helps them to co-operate in some regulations 
which necessarily must be made. 

Often, after dismissal on this day, I send the children 
out in the yard to wait for their mothers, while we have 
a little social time. With the help of one or two mothers, 
I serve frappe, grape-juice, chocolate, and sometimes just 
candy or fruit. 

About the time for the first report cards to be sent home, 
I issue invitations for another visiting day. 

At the close of the regular work, I dismiss the children, 
and after the mothers have inspected the work and chatted 
a little, I call them together for a conference. I explain 
the markings on the report cards, which are new to some, 
and answer any questions. Lest occasion should later 
demand it, I have often read at this time, portions of the 
school law in regard to the teacher’s duties and rights with 
the children, and the parents’ obligations toward the 
school. I have found that parents who are well informed 
in these matters rarely oppose the school. 

On one of these special days, a librarian came and talked 
to the mothers about children’s books. Another time, a 
program was given by the mothers themselves. 

Later in the year, we have a Patriot’s Day — a booster 
day, if you please — when all the rooms combine and have 
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a “big” day. Then all rooms have visitors, and at close 
of schools, we have a conference, program or address upon 
school topics. 

Besides these special days with regular work as the 
attraction, I give two or three programs during the year. 
Also, at Christmas time, I invite all the four and five year 
old brothers and sisters who will “stay put” and not cry, to 
come and see our tree. No mothers are allowed and it is 
the only day upon which these little ones may accompany 
the older ones to school. ; 

But better than all these “set” days for visiting, is the 
day when one mother comes alone to actually see what her 
child is individually accomplishing. I try to be honest 
and frank and show her child’s strong and weak points. 
I believe that a teacher has no right to withhold from a 
mother any honest opinion which she may have in regard 
to that child. 

My visitors’ book records the names of 1234 adults and 
about 250 children during the last five years. 

But why all this effort? Who is the winner? 

The greatest benefit accrues to the parents. They be- 
come informed by observation of the work and regulations 
of a modern school and so will more willingly co-operate. 
They become interested in other children and possibly 
raise the standard for their own child. They have more 
sympathy for the teacher. I once overheard a mother say, 
after observing an exhaustive effort with a child in his early 
reading, ‘‘How does she stand it?” After such a visit, a 
mother will be more charitable in her criticisms and more 
tolerant when she finds the teacher in error. 

A mother once confessed to me that the first thing she 
noticed upon entering a school-room was the manner in 
which the children were clothed. 

So, incidentally, the children come cleaner in person and 
better dressed because one mother learns from another the 
sensible way to clothe her child for school. 

Mothers who visit notice that every lesson counts and 
so make greater effort to keep up the punctuality and 
regularity in attendance. 

And what a pleasure it is to the children to have visitors! 

They take greater pride in their work and overcome 
embarrassment in speaking or doing before strangers. 
They learn, too, to exercise self-control and to display an 
unselfish spirit in entertaining guests. 

And the teacher needs visitors too. They help me keep 
up my enthusiasm in my work and my interest in the chil- 
dren. And—must I confess it—the ever-looked-for 
arrival of a visitor keeps me on guard as to my personal 
appearance, the arrangement of the room, the preparation 
of my work and the management of the children. . 

Yes, I invite everybody — except crying babies. I speak 
to parents when I meet them; I ask the grandmothers 0! 
people of leisure and my own friends. 

Try it. You can “start” the parents and friends 4s 
well as the children. Work up a good school spirit and 
all the succeeding teachers will rise up and call you blessed. 
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Woodland Echoes 


Mary ELLERTON 


List to the whisperings in the grass, 
List to the winds that murmuring pass. 
Step softly! Listen! Look around! 
The woods are full of life and sound. 


From the green distance comes a note 
Full from the hermit thrush’s throat; 
And nearer, clearer, faint yet fine, 
The fairy bells of columbine. 


The green path beckons. Take my hand, 
I'll lead you into fairy land, 

Come, then, with ear and heart attune, 
Come wander in the woods of June. 


The Playground 


KATRINA May GRAVESON 


HE purpose of playgrounds is to promote morally, 
mentally and physically the welfare of the child 
by means of directed play. Play must be con- 
sidered in its broad sense of being anything that 

amuses, and not simply games and athletics. Let us 
consider an average playground in which.all sorts and 
conditions of children, varying in age and size and sex and 
disposition, meet together. All must be made happy rather 
than the chosen few. 

In dealing with a subject about which so much has been 
and can be said in a more or less rambling way, I shall 
endeavor to give only definite and practicable ideas. 

The first requisite is organization. Open your play- 
ground by separating your children into three groups ac- 
cording to age, not sex. In the first group put all children 
of six years and under; in the second those of seven, eight 
and nine years and in the third those between nine and 
twelve. The average ground limits the age to twelve years, 
those older playing at a different yard. Now place one 
teacher in charge of each group. Because of the varying 
attendance and the constant coming and going at all hours, 
it will be difficult to keep the groups separate at first, but 
as Group 1 is not amused by what would please Group 3 
and vice-versa, the grouping soon becomes natural rather 
than compulsory. 

Now we must amuse and interest each group to keep 
them busy and happy and out of mischief and to make them 
like to come. A program is necessary. Try the following: 


A. M. 


Group 1 Group 2 
9: 00- 9:30 Free Play Free Play 
9:30-10:00 Apparatus Game 
10:00-10:30 Games Apparatus Story 
10: 30-10: 45 Recess Recess Recess 
10:45-11:15 Story Story Apparatus 
11: 15-11: 45 Construction Construction Construction 


Group 3 


Free Play 
Ball 


2; 00-2: 15 Free Play Free Play 
2: 15-2: 45 Apparatus Game 
2:45-3:15 Game 


Free Play 
Construction 
Apparatus Game 
3:15-3:30 Recess Recess Recess 

3: 30-4: 00 Construction Dancing Apparatus 

4: 00-4: 30 Story Game Dancing 


_At 9 o’clock in the morning and at 2 in the afternoon 
ring a bell to announce the opening of the ground. It 
1s not only troublesome to the neighbors but also bad for 

children to come to play any earlier than that. 
During free play each teacher, with such help as is 
needed, cleans and sprinkles the yard and sand boxes, puts 
out the tus, games, settees, and arranges a book 
corner and other things as planned. A march after free 
play will aid in gathering together the three groups. To 
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get the best results, the program, whatever it may be, 
should be followed minutely. The one given here is so 
arranged as to give each child an equal share of the ap- 
paratus, games, stories, construction work, athletics and 
dancing without conflicting with those in other groups. 

The apparatus, such as see-saws, swings, the slide, the 
giant stride, etc., should be used by one group jointly. 
Place settees in a line near each piece of apparatus. The 
children wait their turn on the settees and move down as 
there is room. Each child should use the apparatus for 
about three minutes — the one in charge blowing a whistle 
at the end of that time. This system has proved very 
successful in giving each one a fair chance without quarreling. 

Games may be considered in two classes — the group 
game and the athletic game. In general, the children 
should be taught a new group game thoroughly and then 
trained to play it by themselves. Teach honesty and fair- 
ness in play above all else. It gives the child a good 
foundation for the future. I submit the following list 
of active and restful games and athletic games suitable 
to each of the three groups. The rules of all and how to 
play them can be found in any book of games in the public 
library. A fine book has been written by Jessie Bancroft. 


Group 3 
Dodge Ball 
Bull in Ring 
Kick Ball 
Touch Ball 
Straddle Ball 


Group 1 Group 2 
Daddy on the Castle Beetle 
Puss in the Corner Red Rover 
Snake and Birds Sneak Thief 
Farmer in the Dell Cat and Rat 
Drop the Handkerchief Last Couple Out 
Good Morning Fox and Chickens Boundary Ball 
Japanese Tag Teacher Prisoner’s Base 
Statues Ten Steps to Boston Hare and Hounds 
Follow the Leader Dog and Rabbit Black and White 
In and Out the Window Three Deep Jump the Shot 
**Guess”’ Cap Tag All up Relay 


Stories can be told in a shady spot’in the yard or inside 
where it is cool. They are appreciated much more when 
told than read. Simple dramatization affords much 
pleasure. These stories are suggested: 


Group 1 
The House that Jack Built 
Chicken Licken 
The Old Woman and Her Pig 
The Little Red Hen St. Christopher 
The Three Bears How Thor Lost His Hammer 
Cocky-Locky and Henny-Penny Clytie 
The Wolf and the Three Little Pigs Diana, Queen of the Moon 


Group 2 
How the Robin Came 
The Red Headed Woodpecker 
Harweda and the Fairy Prison 


Group 3 
Stories of King Arthur 
Little Men 
Little Women 
Master of the Strongheart 
Alice in Wonderland 
Stories by Daniel Defoe 
Tanglewood Tales 


Group 1 
Three Little Billy Goats Gruff 
Little Red Riding Hood 
The Discontented Pine Tree 
Jack, the Giant Killer 
The Lion and the Mouse 
The Dog and His Image 


Group 2 
Great Bear and Little Bear 
Echo, the Air Maiden 
A Bag of Winds 
A Legend of the North Wind 
Balder, the Beautiful 
The Story of the Anemone 


Group 3 
The Waste Collector 
The Real Diary of a Real{Boy 
The Wonder Book 


Children love to make things. Construction work 
appeals to all alike and the following list may be of use to 
the playground teacher. 


Group 2 Group 3 
Raffia baskets Stilts 
Soldier caps Reed and raffia baskets 
Yarn reins Willow whistles 
Lanterns Pin wheels Bows and arrows 
Pea bracelets Bead chains Rag rugs 
Modelene figures Puzzles Denim table cover 

cabins Checker boards Braided 
1 furniture Kites 

Picture books Moccasins 
Kites String bags 


Hans Brinker 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Little Lord Fauntleroy 


Group 1 
Paper boats 
Soldier caps 
Cardboard house 
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Construction of reed and raffia work and rugs requires 
so much supervision that a special teacher is required. 

Dancing also requires a special teacher and a piano 
player is necessary. If boys do not seem to enjoy the danc- 
ing when grouped with the girls, it might be well to group 
them by themselves for this. Teach them some Indian 
dances and watch their interest loom up. 

In closing, I make these few general suggestions: One 
teacher at least is necessary for every fifty pupils. Dis- 
cipline must be kept, but not as rigidly as in the school- 





room. In cases of repeated annoyance or rowdyism, re- 
port to the police. In minor offences take away certain 
privileges for a stated time. Do not give out all the play 
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material at once, but vary it daily. Supervise only to 
insure equal opportunity for all. Commend good manners 
and good individual work. At the close of the playground 
a festival and exhibition can be held. 

The festival should include all the children of all the play- 
grounds. They should meet on some large open space and 
under direction of their various teachers, play their favorite 
games, dance, etc., before the public. Each ground could 
be identified by some color in the form of a banner, cap, or 
band. The exhibition should be in a hall nearby and all 
the work done by the children at all the grounds should 
be exhibited. The parents, I am sure, will be no less 
appreciative than the children, of their work. 
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Clay Modeling in the Primary 
School 


M. ANDERSON 

Very frequently requests come to me in regard to what 
kind of hand-work I consider most valuable for little chil- 
dren. Always I answer clay modeling — then of course 
follow questions as to why I would choose clay as a medium 
for expression above other mediums. 

In the first place, children love it. I am certain there 
is not a teacher of clay modeling that will not tell you the 
same. Is it because our ancestors used clay so freely in 
expressing their ideas in practical and idealistic things, or 
is it because it gives the child an opportunity to get his 
hands dirty, or because he can handle it in the roughest 
possible way and do it no harm, for he may slap it, roll, 
break, or twist it and it will make the clay just that much 
better? 

In the average grade school, if it served no other purpose 
than to get the children out of their seats and allow them 
to move easily and freely about, I would say it had served 
a good mission. The greatest mission of clay modeling in 








the lower grades, however, seems to me to be the fact that 


it gives unlimited opportunity for free expression of idea: 
Free expression, that is the great word that clay wor 
stands for in these elementary grades. We give the chil 


all kinds of opportunities to gain new ideas by means ©! 


his literature, songs and nature lessons, but when and ho: 
do we provide for ample opportunity to express thos 
ideas? And yet every educator will tell you that o1 
really never embodies an idea until one is able to reproduc 
the same. 

In clay the child reproduces an object as it really is i 
all its dimensions, and at the same time need not cram 


his muscles, as is often the case with pencil, chalk, and 


similar tools. He can stand, sit or go out-of-doors whi 
working with it. If his attempt does not satisfy, he ne« 


not waste any of the material, but just put it in the clay box 
until next time. For this reason it is an economical me- 
dium, which is one strong point in its favor with schoo! 


authorities, generally. 


The accompanying illustration shows how clay may b 
In a later article I sha!! 
endeayor to make clear several good ways to make this 


used at this season of the year. 


expression in clay more effective. 
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An Experiment with Montessori 
Plane Insets 


Mary A. STILLMAN 
(Copyright. Book rights reserved) 


O many opinions have been expressed in regard to 
the value of the Montessori didactic apparatus 
that an experiment with it in the hands of American 
children may prove of interest. The children 

were fifteen in number, members of a special class for back- 
ward children. The teacher had long been a follower of 
Dr. Seguin and was a firm believer in his physiological 
methods of training, at least for defective children; and 
had often thought that many of his methods might prove 
of value to the normal child. She therefore welcomed the 
work of Dr. Montessori and added some of the didactic 
apparatus to the equipment of the school. 

The pupils ranged in actual age from seven to fourteen 
years, and in mental age according to the Binet test from 
three to ten years. They were allowed and encouraged, 
when not reciting their lessons, to choose their own occu- 
pations and to move about the room whenever it was 
necessary to do so. 

During the first two weeks that the plane geometrical 
insets were in use, most of the children learned to fit them 
into the corresponding openings both by sight and by 
touch. Dr. Montessori claims that the didactic material 
will appeal only to children of an age for which it is suited; 
and that the use of the plane geometrical insets leads up 
directly to writing. Let us see how it worked in this in- 
stance. 

On the afternoon in question all the chil- 
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seemed to be looking for something to do. 


dren were busy except one little boy, who ) 
The teacher took the box of insets and, lead- 

















ing little Fred to the blackboard, showed 
him how to use the square opening as a sten- 
cil by tracing through it with white crayon, 
simply following the outline of the square. 
After showing him how to draw one square 
she retired to the opposite side of the.room, 
where she was hearing a reading lesson. Fred 
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a small triangle at the top and left side did not balance a 
large one at the bottom and right, so he began again with 
the small triangle only and made a balanced design of four 
parts, which suited him better. 

David used a square to aid him in drawing a picture of 
a box in two positions. He explained afterwards that 
his mother had taught him to draw boxes. He then ex- 
perimented in the drawing of stars. He began with a 
square upon its diameter, then turned the stencil upon 
its diagonal and drew the angles which protruded; and 
erased all from the first square which was not needed in 
an eight-pointed star. Then selecting an equilateral 
triangle he tried drawing a six-pointed star. 

Two older boys had not been attracted by the tracing 
of holes; but when they noticed David’s box they said 
it looked like a box-kite. A box-kite seemed worth draw- 
ing, so they tried that free-hand with indifferent success, 
and then decided to try it with the stencil. They found 
stencilling more fun than they had expected, so they drew 
the outline of the circle and the oval also. This suggested 
to them connected ovals (which they may have had in 
writing lessons in another school more than a year before, 
and they wrote several lines of connected ovals and con- 
nected n’s. 

All of this experiment was conducted within half an 
hour and without any suggestion from the teacher except 
as to the drawing of the first square. It certainly devel- 
oped initiative. Does it not seem to prove that children 
who have liberty will choose such parts of the apparatus 
as are suited to their stage of development, and that the 
use of the geometrical insets leads up directly to the art 


of writing? 
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drew seven squares with evident pleasure, 
then chose the stencil of the circle and drew 
a circle neatly inside of each square; and 
finally he chose an oblong and, making the 
top of it coincide with the top of the square, 
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he added the outline of an oblong to each of 
his designs. 

The teacher meanwhile was watching the 
effect upon the school of the introduction of 
this new occupation. By the time that Fred 
had finished his seven designs six other chil- 
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John made two 


fom 1 & 19. 























dren were drawing through stencils upon the 
blackboard, all younger members of the class. 
When he began to draw the girls were sewing 








unbalanced and 
one balanced 
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and all except one of them evidently con- 
sidered the garments in hand of more im- 
portance than designs, so they continued to 
sew. Anna, however, the youngest of the 
girls, laid aside her sewing and drew nineteen 
different forms upon the blackboard, num- 
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bering them neatly from one to nineteen. 
In order to make as many forms as possible, 
she drew some of them in different positions, 














as, for instance, a triangle with a line at 
the bottom and then with an angle at the 
bottom. 

Anthony drew through the stencil and also 
around the outside of the square tablet, thus 
making a more perfect representation of the 
object. John took two sizes of right angle 
triangles and tried a design. He found that 


David drew boxes and stars. 
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Two older boyy drew circles, ovals, 
Connected ovals, and connected ns. 
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Motor Activity in Its Relation 
to Primary Reading 


Vircinia E. STONE 


Y the time that a child, at seven years of age, enters 
school he has already acquired a large share of his 
education. The knowledge and experience which 
he has gained have come to him as the result of 

two forces, mental activity and motor activity. He is 
constantly employing his mind, asking questions, insisting 
on answers to questions, reasoning out matters of import- 
ance in his child world, making observations and reaching 
conclusions. During this time his motor activity is as 
striking as his mental life. He is using his body as freely 
as he is using his mind. He is so constituted that action 
is necessary for his growth and development and he romps 
and plays, not with any result in view, but for the pure 
love of motion. 

At the age of seven, when he enters school, he is expected 
to continue his mental exertions, but is often supposed to 
leave off his bodily activity. If an abundance of physical 
activity was characteristic of the years when he learned so 
much and if this physical activity is necessary for his de- 
velopment, why should not provision be made for its use in 
school work? The educational value of motor play has 
been recognized by psychologists and teachers who appre- 
ciate the relation of the child’s physical development to his 
mental development. It has been said that “there can 
be no muscular development without a corresponding de- 
velopment of the nervous system, nor can there be a well- 
balanced development of the nervous system without 
a development of the muscular system.”’ 

The use of play as an educational factor follows the line 
of the child’s natural interests. His natural impulses are 
led through means of play into useful channels. His 
school life is brought into closer connection with his outside 
life where the play element is strong. 

School life has been made more vital by the introduction of 
such activities as construction in industrial work, games 
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and store keeping in arithmetic, motion songs in music and 
dramatization in reading. But reading, in spite of the 
present common use of dramatization, has had little real 
motor accompaniment in proportion to the mental activity 
necessary for its mastery. Reading in the lower grades 
can be made a more vital part of the school work by the 
introduction of what we commonly call “action sentences.’’ 
One fifteen or twenty minute period daily should be re- 
served in every first grade program for this work. Several 
comparatively new primers have been based on child- 
activity. These books are helpful to teachers of primary 
grades, but it is not necessary to use a reader based on 
action to secure the best results. The reading games best 
suited to children are those made by the teacher to fit their 
interests and needs. 

In the beginning of this work it is well to use the child’s 
desire to imitate. If it is desired to start with one word as, 
Jump, it should be written on the blackboard with a capita! 
and period to show complete thought. The action of 
jumping performed by the teacher or a child selected by the 
teacher makes the connection between the word and the 
action. Other words of the same sort may follow, as 
hop, run, walk, march, skip, skip to me, skip to the window. 
With each sentence is written the name of the child who is 
to perform the action: 

The steps in all action sentence work are: 

1 Silent reading. 
2 Action performed. 

If the child can prove his ability to read by performing 
the action there is small need for oral reading, but this may 
be added at the discretion of the teacher. 

Games of ball are of interest to children and they easil} 
learn to read from the blackboard such sentences as: 

Roll the bail. 

Bounce the ball. 

Toss the ball. 

Kick, throw, catch, hide and find the ball are added and 
adjectives denote other balls as: yellow, red, blue, rubber, 
big and little. These sentences may also be lengthened to 
indicate how many times the ball is to be rolled. Children 
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easily read such sentences as Roll the red ball nine times, 
Henry, or Henry may roll the blue ball six times. 

In games with other toys direction may be given for 
spinning tops, waving flags, rolling hoops, blowing whistles, 
jumping rope or beating a drum. 

The children may conduct the entire game from written 
directions, reading silently and doing what the directions 
call for as in the following game: 


We shall play with the flags to-day. 
Go to the table, Mary. 

Get the big flag. 

Wave the big flag three times. 

Wave the big flag ten times, Helen. 
Get the little flag, Tom. 

Wave the little flag above your head. 
Get the blue flag. 

Let us march with the flags. 


Children like to play school and will enter gladly into 
the spirit of following written directions such as: 

We shall play school. 

Mary may be our teacher. 

Mary, what will you teach? (Child whispers to teacher.) 

Mary will teach reading. 

All of you may get out your books. 

Helen may read on page 69. 

Tom may read on page 71. 

Mary is a good teacher. 

Now Tom may be our teacher. 

He will teach singing. 

We shall sing “ Jack Frost.” 


The children enjoy a game of “Brownies” after having 
learned the song, “Hist, hist, Be Still,” in Jessie Gaynor’s 
“Songs of the Child World.” The directions may be like 
these: 


We shall play the Brownie game. 

Ten of you may form a circle. 

We have ten brownies. 

The Brownies will sing and dance. 

All Brownies tiptoe. 

We shall listen to the Brownies’ song. (The Brownies’ 
sing.) 

Now you may go to sleep. 

The Brownies will come to visit you. 

Tom may clap his hands. 

The children are awake. 

Mary, what did the Brownies bring you? 

John, what did the Brownies bring you? 


Or in the spring, when the birds begin to return, the child’s 
imagination can easily transform him into one of the birds 
whose arrival he has noted with interest. These sentences 
may be used: 


We shall play a bird game. 

All of us may be birds. 

All of the children who have on red may be cardinals. 
Which boys have on red ties? 

All of the children who have on blue may be bluebirds. 
The rest of us may be robins. 

The bluebirds may hop to the blackboard. 

The robins may fly around the room. 

The cardinals may chirp. 

The robins may sing to us. 


If oral reading is added, children may be asked to tell 
what the chalk says or to speak for the chalk. 

Children are interested in soldier games in which they 
march in different ways, beating the drum and waving the 
fogs. Many other games suggest themselves and the work 
can be planned definitely, more material presenting itself 
than can be used by the teacher. 
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As the child develops, the nature of the games gradually 
changes, the child interest shifting from activity for the 
sake of activity to the result of activity. There must then 
be provided a form of activity necessitating a definite pur- 
pose, skill in the performance and an interest in the outcome. 

The use of motor activity in reading produces good re- 
sults because: 


1 It appeals to the interest of children. 

2 It aids in mental and muscular development. 

3 It places the emphasis on the most important phase of 
reading —the silent getting of thought. Good oral 
teaching depends upon the efficiency of the silent reading 
which precedes it. Thoughtful silent reading usually pro- 
duces satisfactory oral reading. 

Primary teachers in general are glad to follow any sug- 
gestions for improving the work of their grades, but we 
still hear the old objection that the use of play in the school 
work produces poor order in the school-room and that if 
play is emphasized work must be depreciated. The con- 
trary is true. The best disciplined rooms are those in 
which children are interested and busy. No fears need 
be felt for the order of a school-room during a lesson based 
on child interest if the teacher has carefully planned her 
work and presents it attractively. The child will do better 
work and more work if he is interested. The introduction 
of play does not eliminate work, for play often involves the 
hardest of work. Play is the child’s work. 

The results in reading are worth consideration. The 
subject is made interesting to the child and furnishes to 
him clear mental pictures. He has a fuller possession of 
knowledge because he can learn double the number of 
words. He has gained the power to grasp an entire sen- 
tence at a time instead of single words. The reading is 
more real to him and he reads in a manner free from self- 
consciousness. He has been helped through true activity 
to gain independence. 





Blackboard Work as an Aid to 
Reading 


Lizu1AN A. REECE 


NE of the most important as well as one of the 
most interesting parts of my day’s program is the 


connection of blackboard work with the reading 

lesson. In a first grade of foreign children I 
have found an enthusiasm that is really refreshing when 
the time comes for written story work — and when I say 
“when the time comes” do not necessarily mean a stated 
time, but just an opportunity to ask or tell something in 
written form that might otherwise be asked orally. 

“Angelo may come to me.” 

I write this, or some similar invitation, on the board and 
in an incredibly short time, one, two or three Angelos 
present themselves ready to participate in some form of 
blackboard game that means a difference from the fa- 
miliar ‘Open your books for reading.” 

Sometimes the children at the seats tiptoe to me and 
whisper a question, which I write for the benefit of the 
assembled Angelos and they in turn repeat what they have 
read and give the answer — or, more frequently, I frame 
and write the questions, as I can reach more children by 
this plan in a limited amount of time. 


“How old are you?” 

“Where do you live?” 

“Do you like flowers?” 
“What is your baby’s name?” 
“Sing me a song?” 

“Run to your seats.” 


A never failing and ever welcome reading lesson is in 
the form of a guessing game. 
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I am thinking of a little girl. 
She has blue eyes. 

She wears a red dress. 

She has light hair. 

She is looking at me. 

She is six years old. 

Who is she? 


Each sentence is, of course, read silently and given with 
expression that is the result of interest and the ability to 
understand what is asked. 

That every child in the room may participate in this 
work, I call on some of those who have difficulty in keep- 
ing up with the rapidly read stories, to come front and do 
the “acting” which is dictated to them by children at the 
seats. 


“Mary, take my hand.” 
“Shut your eyes.” 
“Show me your shoes.” 
“Run to the door.” 
“Where is your coat?” 
“Bring me your hat.” 
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I believe the results obtained from this phase of reading 
are due to the fact that most of the material is taken from 
our own resources. We read about our own children — 
our own games — our own pictures — our own visitors — 
in short, everything available’ is utilized that might con- 
tribute to pleasurable and profitable subject matter. 

Now that fluency and independence have been acquired 
by these little Americanized foreigners, a retrospective 
view is often taken. Many of the “I dont’s got any” ex 
pressions will at times crop out; but “I do not have any” 
has been used so persistently that we hope the former 
familiar and much used term — to say nothing of man) 
sister ones — may be relegated to oblivion. 

The number of very attractive and well compiled firs: 
readers on the market today may make the blackboard 
work seem unnecessary to some teachers, but from the 
fact that we learn to read by reading I find that the “extra 
stories are not too many since they contribute to thought 
getting and the variety of material a first grade has at its 
disposal is not to be scorned or looked lightly upon, for in 
the words of Antonio Doronto, aged six: “If he don’t’s 
reads — he don’t’s know nothin’!”’ 


A Story Picture 
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“ The little Road says ‘Go,’ 
The little House says ‘Stay.’” 
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A Talk on Reading X 


Good Expression and How to Secure It 


VERY teacher of little children begins her work, 
k each year, with a more or less defined ideal in 
mind. This ideal is the attainment of rapid, 
ready and, above all, expressive reading on the 
part of the pupils. While the element of expression is 
put last in summing up the results that all primary teachers 
strive earnestly to secure, it may well take the first place 
in importance, for without it the most correct and ready 
reading in the world is nothing more or less than “sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbals.” Of course, the children 
must, as soon as is possible, master the means of expression. 
There must be conscientious teaching and continual drill 
as the little people learn the sight-words, the consonant 
and vowel sounds and the host of other details that go to 
make up the first lessons in this most important of all 
branches. Yet when all is said and done, every bit of this 
preliminary activity is but a means to an end and that end 
is the getting and expressing of thought from the printed 
ge. This is the thing that all of the teacher’s efforts 
should lead toward and, unless the work does accomplish 
this ohne clear and simple task, the whole course of pro- 
cedure has been a failure from start to finish. All of us are 
familiar with the type of pupil who can recognize words 
very rapidly and repeat his sentences aloud with a glibness 
that is astonishingly perfect and yet, taken as a whole, 
his recitation is absolutely devoid of the least trace of any 
natural, spontaneous expression of the thought that under- 
lies the work he can pronounce so readily. Such a pupil 
gets the letter without the spirit and is not reading 
his sentence, but merely pronouncing the words of it. 
Since these cases are oftentimes the most difficult things 
to deal with in a teacher’s whole experience, this article is 
written with a view of presenting helpful ideas that may 
be tried out in actual work with pupils of the type. 

Many of the elements enter into good, expressive reading. 
In the first place, as was stated above, the child must be 
perfectly familiar with the sight-words, listed to occur in the 
lessons he is about to read. In addition to this, he must 
have learned the sounds of all the common consonants and 
at last the long and short vowels —all this in order that 
he may study out new words for himself. When the 
above knowledge has become a part of the pupil’s equipment 
he must have much practice in combining words into 
sentences, and this practice must be given him in such a 
manner that he will acquire the faculty of taking in a whole 
thought at a time; this feat, of course, requiring the instant 
recognition of several words at one glance. Furthermore, 
as the little reader recognizes each new group of words, he 
must also get a clear grasp of the thought; in fact, a grasp 
so clear and complete that he will naturally express it in 
the easy, expressive, flexible tones of voice that he would 
employ in telling the same thing to someone who was listen- 
ing to his conversation. This last of the elements that go 
to produce good primary reading may appear to be a 
very formidable one, but a moment or two of careful thought 
will convince the reader that, if any one of the things enu- 
merated be omitted from the list, the work of the children 
will fall far below what the teacher considers her ideal of 
attainment in this special line of work. 

With these elements well in mind, the question that next 
presents itself is this one: “What steps are to be taken 
so that the thought may become the predominating thing 
throughout all of the work?” In the first place, the oral 
reading lesson will not be a source of any profit unless the 
pupils are prepared for it. This preparation for the reading 
of a new lesson, according to a recent text-book on our 
subject, includes 

(1) Drill on words so that the pupils will recognize them 
instantly on sight. 

(2) Knowledge of the consonants so that pupils can 
sound them accurately and unhesitatingly on all occasions. 

(3) Drill on families or series of words so that the pupil 
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will become accustomed to pronounce the same vowel com- 
binations in the same way. 

(4) The analysis and attentive pronunciation of words 
with distinct articulation. 

(5) Ability to pronounce two or more consonants in 
combination. 

(6) The mastery of any new words that may occur; 
this being done by the application of knowledge and prin- 
ciples already learned. 

Drill in all of these details should be given in lessons 
or exercises entirely apart from the formal reading lessons. 
In this way the new words and unknown ideas should be 
anticipated and presented to the child before he encounters 
them in the lesson itself. Oftentimes it is not at all out of 
order to give a little preliminary study of the lesson before 
the reading of it is even attempted, for when the many me- 
chanical difficulties of a lesson have been met and over- 
come beforehand, the minds of the pupils are left free to 
fasten themselves upon the thought and to express that 
thought to the teacher as they are in turn called upon to 
read. 

When all of the preliminary study has been done and done 
thoroughly, the members of the class are ready to really 
read the selection. What does the word “read” imply? 
The answer to this question depends largely upon the intent 
of the particular assignment in hand. If the lesson is 
largely intellectual, that is a thoughtful and expository 
presentation of some new item of knowledge, the children 
will really think this knowledge as, bit by bit, from their 
books, they impart the new information to you, as teacher. 
If the lesson in some way touches the pulse of emotion, the 
little readers will actively partake of that emotion, actually 
feeling sorrow or joy over the events of the little story or 
sympathetically experiencing the feelings of the characters 
in it. If in the course of the recitation there should chance 
to be sections of conversation to be read by certain members 
of the class, the children to whom these parts of the lesson 
chance to fall will not be merely reading, that is, simply 
pronouncing the words of the quoted bits, but they will, 
for the moment, actually be the characters themselves and 
will give the sentences as if they were really the persons 
who said them. Moreover, the children will not read the 
lesson in disjointed bits, the inevitable result when the 
mind of a child does not proceed beyond the boundary of 
of sentence-limit, but will grasp the selection as a whole, 
and from their realization of that whole, will express each 
particular sentence with the emphasis properly falling to it 
as part of the larger units of paragraph and complete 
story. 

In short, the teacher should strive to have the children 
grasp both the thought and the feeling as a whole, or 
unity, and to accomplish this most desirable thing, nothing 
is more helpful than the habit of reading the entire lesson 
for the pupils. This the teacher should do very often and 
in doing it, she should take care that she reads in her 
very best manner. All of the most important words must 
receive their due amount of emphasis and, as far as possible, 
the children should be given a clear idea of the best way in 
which to recite the lesson. As the children listen to the 
careful, artistic work of the teacher, they unconsciously 
form an ideal of what their own efforts should be like. 
Many excellent habits of clear enunciation and pleasing 
intonation may be communicated to the children by the 
adoption of this simple little plan. Some teachers read the 
new lesson when the pupils finish the previous one. Others 
do this at the close of the recitation devoted to the mastering 
of mechanical difficulties. 

Even when the preparatory drill has been carefully and 
conscientiously done, the teacher will find some children 
who, since they are naturally unimaginative, will either fail 
to realize the thought or will express it in a monotonous, 
sing-song piece-meal manner. There are many reasons for 
this. 

Some children read sentences from word to word; that 
is, clearly thinking the words and imaging them correctly 
in mind, but, nevertheless, getting each one wholly as a 
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separate entity and finding no larger, more complete thought 
as a result of combining the lesser word-ideas into the 
composite sentence-masses. The pupils of this class get 
the individual ideas that the separate words stand for, but 
they fail utterly in getting the concept of the larger thought 
that lies behind the sentence. It is an easy matter to 
detect work of this character, for a pupil addicted to this 
particular habit of mind will distinctly pronounce one 
word by itself as though there were no other one to follow 
it. There will be occasional pauses often occurring between 
the most closely related words. The tones of voice used 
are apt to be heavy and wooden in quality; there is next 
to no inflection and at no time will such a pupil give rapidly 
the three or four words that go to make up the smaller 
group units of a sentence. For instance, take the sen- 
tence, “The little girl who lives in the big red house is 
ill.” This sentence naturally divides itself into three lesser 
thought-units which the child, in reading, will give con- 
nectedly with pauses only between each group and the 
next to follow. He will say rapidly, “The little girl,” and 
after an almost imperceptible wait will go on hastily to give 
the next group of words, “who lives in the big red house,” 
stopping another second before he concludes with the final 
group composed of the two words ‘is’ and ‘ill.’ This 
method of reading comes naturally and spontaneously to the 
pupil who really grasps the thought in its proper divisions 
and also senses the relationship that these divisions hold 
toward each other. On the contrary, the word-to-word 
reader can and will never do this because he does not think 
the ideas together and, of course, can not express what he 
does not succeed in grasping mentally. 

Children fall into the habit of reading in this monotonous 
way, whenever they are allowed to fasten the mind on 
individual words. The same thing occurs when the pupils 
are kept too long on the drilling of sight words, or again, 
when too many sight-words are taught before the children 
are led to read them as combined into sentences. A child 
who has learned to say his words in such a disconnected 
way really does not see sentences in his reader or primer. 
Instead, the thing he looks at is a list of the old, well- 
known words placed along the page in horizontal rows 
instead of the vertical ones he has been accustomed to 
seeing on the blackboard. Younger teachers often allow 
their pupils to fall into this habit by asking them to read 
new sentences that are difficult, without first having the 
work done silently. This way of conducting the lesson 
will inevitably produce the word-to-word reader, for the 
children, not having read the sentence in order to master it 
before they attempt to read it aloud, will come upon 
all sorts of unexpected difficulties and the mastery of 
these new and hard words will take up so much of the 
mind’s attention and power that there will be none left 
for the grasping of the thought asa unity. The habit of 
reading in this very unsatisfactory manner is easily formed, 
but, when once definitely established, can be broken up 
only with great difficulty. 

In attempting to help a child who is a victim of the one- 
word habit of reading, the first and most important step 
is to get him to think in complete sentences. Such a pupil 
must be led away from his mental practice of visualizing a 
succession of ideas and, as soon as possible, should be im- 
pressed with the fact that the thought lies back of the 
sentence, just as the idea stands behind the word that 
symbolizes it. Try to make him form thoughts about the 
pictures that illustrate his lesson. Waken up his imagina- 
tion by directing him to observe the minute details in these 
same pictures. Strive to have him express the impres- 
sions he receives. If the mental concepts do not shape 
themselves into the complete form that is desired, clarify 
the pupil’s ideas by asking questions. Form these questions 
very carefully for, while making toward the acquisition of 
clear thinking-power, they are also of invaluable aid in 
stimulating interest, and in time, especially if faithfully 
persisted in, they will infuse a large degree of animation 
into the child’s voice. 


Probably the most effective thing that can be done is the 
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adoption of an unvarying practice of having every little 
reader study his sentence silently until he is able to give it 
aloud in a smooth, ready and unhesitating manner. This 
rule, if vigorously adhered to, will work wonders in the 
general quality of the primary reading recitations. If, in 
addition to this, the teacher will make a wide use of skillfully 
put questions, the results will more than meet her expecta- 
tions. For example, when the child has prepared his 
sentence and raises his eyes to your face, as a signal that 
he is ready, call upon him in some such fashion as the 
following: ‘Harry, you may tell us how the little, bird 
felt when his nest was done,” or, “Hattie, tell us where the 
little boy went when he ran away.” This form of ques 
tioning strikes straight to the heart of the thought and, in 
responding to it, the pupil will, in perfect unconsciousness 
of self, place emphasis upon the words that should properly 
receive it. This plan is a most excellent one to use in cases 
where the several sentences of the reading lesson are not 
sufficiently connected in thought. By using this plan oi 
procedure, the teacher is enabled to fill in the gaps and 
the lesson takes form in the pupils’ minds, to become a 
connected logical story. 

Another error, common to the primary reading class, 
is the so-called “sentence-to-sentence” reader. This, of 
course, is the child who reads one sentence perhaps very 
readily and expressively, but still as a unity in itself. 
The next sentence has no bearing on his own, for in his 
small mind it is assigned to the next child and has nothing 
whatever to do with the portion of the lesson that fell to his 
own lot. The idea that a sentence is but one part of the 
paragraph would be an entirely foreign thought to a child 
of this type. Anyone who is at all familiar with th 
conditions in our primary grades of to-day will readil, 
realize that the number of sentence-to-sentence readers 
to be found in the first two rooms is almost legion. The 
reason for this statement is not far toseek. This condition 
of affairs is the result of the prevalent habits of conducting 
the reading recitations, especially in the first three grades 
Go into one of these rooms and you will hear classes who 
stand up and read beautifully and expressively, as long as 
each child is asked to give but one sentence at a time 
If, however, you ask questions calculated to draw out a 
connected reproduction of the lesson that has just been 
completed, the pupils will stare at you in open-mouthed 
wonder. In short, each child has gone mentally to the limit 
of his sentence length and he has naturally stopped there. 

The remedy for this state of affairs is very simple. Break 
up the old cut-and-dried habit of conducting the reading 
recitation. There is something in the acquisition of the 
ability to read intelligently and expressively that is vastly 
more important than the fact that every pupil is being 
trained to give perfect attention to his reading lesson be- 
cause he knows that the next sentence will inevitably fal! 
to another pupil and he is as apt as any one else to be the 
particular pupil. Questions are of great help in this case 
also. By skillful questioning, draw from the members of 
the class the entire gist of the next paragraph or of each 
successive paragraph in the lesson. Occasionally have 
a pupil or several pupils give an oral reproduction of the 
story told in the selection. At other times assign the entire 
lesson to several pupils, directing each one to read the 
parts that concern certain characters or happenings. Vary 
the plan of the reading-class recitation by constantly 
asking some child to read the next two sentences, three 
more sentences, or even the next paragraph, or, again, 
let all of the children silently read the next paragraph and 
call upon the first one who succeeds in getting the work pre- 
pared. Of course, this will not be easy at first, but the 
difficulties in the way can be immeasurably lessened by first 
trying out the new plan with review lessons. Have a 
child read several sentences and then choose the next child 
to continue. At times leave the little readers free to stop 
where they will. Now and then, call upon a pupil to read 
all of a review lesson and, at the close of his work, ask the 
opinion of the other members of the class as to how well the 
reading was done. To make the above suggestions prac- 
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tically successful, the teacher must be careful that the 
reading-matter she uses is not too difficult. This especially 
applies to new lessons. Before attempting any new lesson, 
and in particular, before attempting to have children read 
large portions of the new lesson at a time be sure that the 
preparatory work on the mechanical details that are to be 
met with has been thoroughly done. 

As the recognition of the complete unity of thought, 
whether in regard to sentence, paragraph or lesson, is an 
indispensable factor in the formation of correct and expres- 
sive reading-habits, the primary teacher should, from the 
very first lessons, consciously shape her efforts toward the 
attainment of this ideal. Give the thought the predomi- 
nant place always. In striving to do this, make unhesi- 
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tating and constant use of every means at hand. Bring 
in the story, the picture, and even introduce the dramatiza- 
tion, for it is of immense help in fostering vividness of 
imagery in the child’s mind. All of these aids stimulate 
the children to do connected logical thinking and as such 
are by no means to be despised. The introduction of the 
story and picture serves to arouse interest, attract attention, 
and stimulate, while it directs, thought. From interest 
springs enthusiasm, and when to these things are added 
the wide-awake questions and the constant guidance of an 
earnest teacher the reading recitation is bound to become 
what it should be — the place where, although he holds a 
book in his hands, the child will find another outlet for his 
own uncurbed natural self-expression. 


*Cnas. E. Boyvp 
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On Teaching Poem and Song Writing in Second Grade 


ANNE REID 


APPY is the gardener, when, in the early spring- 
time, he loosens the soil in his hot beds, and tucks 
away the tiny seeds in the rich earth; then, 
seeing that they receive just the right amount of 

sunshine, returns each day to water and to dig about the 
roots. 

And happy is the second grade teacher who receives 
her little people, knowing that here is soil, ready for all 
kinds of planting — rich soil, that has been loosened and 
made ready during the first year of school — hungry and 
thirsty soil that receives the seeds and the watering and 
digging with daily satisfaction. 


Would she teach history? The children are ready to 
hear of Cesar and Columbus, of Alexander and Napoleon, 
of Washington and Lincoln, and their eyes grow bright as 
the tales are told of lands discovered, of battles won and 
of wrongs righted. 

Would she teach geography? With her bunch of flags 
and the map of the world hung on the north wall of the 
school-room, the children soon get an idea of direction, 
of land and water, of our own country, and other nations. 
The names become household words, and the children be- 
gin to search the dictionary for new and uncertain standards, 
thus starting the important use of the dictionary. 
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In construction and drawing, no term is too difficult, if 
it has been repeated and explained sufficiently to make 
the child familiar with it; and he draws his vertical .and 
oblique lines, his oblongs and his triangles, thus preparing 
for future hand work and for geometry. 

Does not James say, “The more different kinds of 
thitigs a child gets to know, the more confident grows his 
kinship with the world”? 

Perhaps there is no better way to learn to appreciate 
poetry than to try to write a poem. The beat of the 
rhythm and the pulse of the rhyme having once been felt, 
the pupils will, like Watts, “lisp in numbers ere the num- 
bers come,” and will feel the beauty of great poems, and 
mayhap, write them some day. 

Not by one pupil can we at first expect each poem to 
be written, but a line from one child, a beautiful thought 
from another, a rhyming word from a third, with the teacher 
at the blackboard writing them down, teaching capitaliza- 
tion and the “in and out” of poetry, and watching the 
rhythm to have it true. You should see the joy on the 
children’s faces, when a little four-lined verse, new born, 
shows itself on the board, and they did it! 

After the first “composite,” others come more easily, 
until each morning, as the children assemble, the teacher 
receives little poems that have been “thought out” at 
home. And so by repetition a little habit of thought is 
formed. Perhaps no child in the room may ever become 
a great poet, but many will find and give pleasure by the 
little jingles they will write, and surely al/ will understand 
and love poetry the better for this little insight into the 
sky land of the imagination. 

It is but a step from the writing of poetry to the com- 
posing of little songs. Just as the poems were made — as a 
composite —so the songs are written; one little brave 
voice after another singing a phrase. The teacher at the 
blackboard, with her staff already prepared, jots down the 
notes of those that seem most musical, going over it after- 
wards, to give each note its proper value, then dividing 
into measures, and teaching a little of musical sequence. 
Then the height of happiness — which is the creative — is 
felt when the little original poems are set to music and 
sung. 


ORIGINAL PoEMS 


NIGHT 


The moon is sailing in the sky, 
The night is very cool, 

The little stars are passing by — 
I see them in the pool. 


RAIN 


The raindrops are falling, 
The thunder is calling, 
The lightning is flashing, 
The water is splashing. 


SPRING 
Springtime is going, 
Summer is near, 
Sweet winds are blowing — 
I wish you were here. 


JUNE 
June is coming, 
And will soon be here, 
All the bees are humming — 
It comes but once a year. 


NIGHT 


The stars are shining bright, 
It is a cool, clear night, 
The moon is in the sky, 
It is very, very high. 


My Dotty 


I have a little dolly, 
And she loves me. 

Her name is Molly, 
And she ‘s wee. 









NIGHT 


It is a summer’s night, 
When all is still, 

And the stars shine bright, 
Over the hill. 


WINTER 


I like the winter 
With its ice and snow, 
And the sparkling snowflakes, 
Wherever we go. 


SPRING 


The winter’s past; 

I say at last 

The spring is here — 
It fills with cheer. 


RAIN. 


The raindrops gently fa'l, 
The grass.is growing tall, 
I hear the birdies call. 
Their nest is on the wall. 


NIGHT 


The night is very cool 

The stars shine in the pool, 

The crickets chirp their song, 
They chirp the whole night long. 


SPRING 


The trees are bending down their heads, 
he grass is growing tall, 
The songs of birds are heard again, 
I hear their merry call. 


THE Broox 


You can hear the song of th little brook, 
As it wanders along in its shady nook. 


Little My—Dearie 
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NUMBER 


Colored Crayons as an Aid in 


Number Drills 


ALIceE INGHAM 


young child; is one of the most difficult questions 

which confronts the primary teacher. Many 

psychologists claim that the mind of a six-year-old 
child is not sufficiently developed to grasp number con- 
cepts; so in many schools no attempt is made to teach 
number formally until the second or third grade. 

However, most experienced teachers have found out that 
the actual age of the child is not an accurate measure of his 
ability to learn. Many children of six have minds no more 
developed than an ordinary four or five year-old, while 
others acquire knowledge as readily as pupils of seven. 
The Binet system of measuring intelligence reveals this 
unevenness of mental growth in children of the same age. 

Rather than make an arbitrary standard of no number 
lessons in the first grade, it would be better to require that 
there should be no forcing of it upon undeveloped minds, 
but the children who seem ready for it should be given an 
opportunity to learn the elementary number facts during 
the first year. Often a child who is backward in reading 
delights in number lessons and it would be unfortunate not 
to give him the work when it seems to be the psychological 
moment to do so. After all, children develop individually 
and are not so readily classified into grades and divisions 
as the makers of courses of study would lead us to think. 

Of course, the number ideas are gained through the use 
of objects, the first lessons being altogether concrete. 
This work should be continued for several months. — 

The passing from concrete to abstract number is the 
greatest difficulty to be encountered in teaching number 
work during the first year. Many children who could 
correctly give the sum of 5 apples and 2 apples become con- 
fused if asked the sum of 5and2. The child who can count 
chairs, blocks, etc., by twos is often unable to count unless 
the objects are before his eyes. 


TT problem of teaching number ideas to the 
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LESSONS 


The invention of the waxed colored crayon has been 
most useful to teachers in many ways and can be made a 
valuable aid at the difficult point of passing into abstract 
number. For example, in learning to count by two’s, after 
observing objects, of course, the teacher might write the 
numbers on the blackboard, as follows, alternating the 
colored chalk with the white. 


123456789 10, etc. 
(The heavy type represents the colored crayon. 


The class is asked to read all the numbers, then the 
colored numbers only. For seat work, they are required 
to write the numbers, the even ones being in color. The 
next step would be to have them think the number they used 
to write in black lead pencil and write the numbers in color 
only. It will then be an easy matter to say aloud the num- 
bers in color and think the numbers that were written with 
black lead pencil. 

The first lessons in written abstract number are difficult 
to bring within the comprehension of the child. The teacher 
places such problems as these on the board: 


4+ 1 1+ 2 
3$— 1 2—2 


At first, in spite of explanations and preparation, many 
pupils will simply copy the numbers as they are on the 
board, leaving out the answers entirely. 

It will help explain the mysteries of written number to 
the class if the teacher writes with colored chalk the an- 
swers to a few number combinations. This shows them 
how the work is to appear on their papers, their answers being 
filled in with colored crayons. If the work is given in the 
form: 

4 3 2 

1 1 2 etc. 
the same difficulty is encountered. Some of the pupils 
will not comprehend that they are expected to do anything 
qut copy the figures. The color work will help them to 
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realize that these number statements are incomplete and 
must be finished by them. 

Toward the end of the first year it is desirable to teach 
the class to fill in missing numbers of combinations as fol- 


lows: 

2+ =4 4+ =5 

1+ =2 3+. =6 

The pupils are told that these are number stories with 

some of the numbers left out. When they can guess the 
number, they are to fill it in with colored crayon. This 
device makes a rather difficult operation seem like play. 
A variation of the same exercise appears: 


2 3 2 


4 6 5 


It seems to the small mathematician that the height of 
ambition has been reached when he can correctly fill in 
such problems as: 


4 1 2 
3 5 3 


10 9 7 


Much repetition is necessary, hence it is desirable to give 
the drills in as many different ways as possible. Children 
as well as grown people love variety. 

The following exercises are given to present the same 
ideas in a different and pleasing form. The children may 
draw around their paint pans to make their circles. The 
exercise is given on the blackboard. (Fig. 1). 


& 3 

f 5 
| 6 7 

f 7 


Fig. 2 


When completed with the answers written in color, the 
exercise appears on the child’s paper as in Fig. 2. 
The next step is given on the blackboard. (Fig. 3). 


Fig. 3 


The child’s paper has the corresponding answers filled 
in. (Fig. 4). 

The teacher who has heretofore looked upon the waxed 
crayon as a welcome substitute for water colors, which are 
so inconvenient for little folks to use, will welcome it as an 
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Fourth Grade Number X 


Kate K. O’NEILL 


Y now everything for the year should have been 

given. Spend the class periods this month with 

the children who need it. Some have doubtless 

been absent and are weak in some parts. Others, 

who are naturally slow, may need help about something. 

Do not spend any time “stuffing” the children who need 

to repeat the work. Be sure to have plenty of seat work 

for all who are not in class. Also be sure that you review 
everything you have had during the year. 

Spend one class period for all the definitions and tables 

and have every missed one learned. 


SEAT WorK 
Write in Roman notation: 
1 From 1 to 100. 
2 100, 200, 300, 400, 500, 600, 700, 800, 900, 1000. 
3 This year. 
4 The date of your birth. 


1 Write in words: 

4218; 16425; 1200716; 426; 5001; 
$943.21; $16745.05. 

2 Write in figures: 

Nineteen thousand seven hundred sixty-five; four million 
two hundred forty-three thousand six hundred twelve; four 
hundred five; seven million three thousand two; five 
thousand five hundred five; seventy-five dollars and 
seventeen cents; three hundred dollars and forty-eight 
cents; three cents; three million dollars; six thousand 
four hundred seventy-five dollars and eighty cents. 


1 218,416 + 721,315 + 498,675 + 28764 + 1837 + 
463 + 928,194 + 302 + 42,163 + 5 + 932,148. 
Write the answer to 1 in words. 
921,840,576 — 219,847,653. 

Write the answer to 3 in words. 
92,185 < 642. 

Prove 5 in two ways. 

542,412 + 648. 

728,365,248 + 9. 

421,873 + 12,000 (short division). 
21,843 X 500,300. 


1 (4X 8X 16 X 49 X 5 X 100 X 44 X 81 X 36) 
+ 7X11 X 32 X 24 X 64 X 63 X 25 & 45. 

2. The product of two numbers is 756. Two of the 
numbers are 9 and 7. Find the third number. 

3 The product of 5 numbers is 7560. Four of the 
numbers are 4, 5,6 and 7. Find the fifth. 

4 If 6 lbs. of coffee cost $1.92, what will 8 lbs. cost? 

5 If 17 doz. eggs cost $5.44, what will 3 doz. cost? 

6 48 X 144 X 72 X 44 X 70 X 9 + 88 X 36 X 60 
xX 12 X 108 x 8. 

7 2160 + (8 X 9 X 6 X 5). 

8 362880 

2X3xX4xX5xX6XT7X8xX9 
9 Write all the combinations of 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
10 Write one table from each combination. 


$64.25; $75; $.75; 
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Factor and prove: 
1 7560. 
2 2500. 
3 5184. 
4 6125. 
5 11,648. 

From the following factors find the number: 
6 2X3xX7xX5~xX 13. 
7 11XK19X7XK2~xX5. 
8 2°, 3°. 

9 11%, 5. 

10 5°, 3*, 2". 


1 Reduce to uivalent fractions: 
4h: $b: $2, Ss OPE; hg; Oa; 389; 640; 42. 
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Reduce to L. C. D. by inspection: 
2 3) a o t 

+, 1a; vy» 4 4: 
4 1's) 33,8 . 
Reduce to L. C. D. by finding L. C. M. 
5 10s; 45,8 $i, ag: 
6 to's; sb; 43,7 120: 


7 th iss; pH 
a the G. C. D and om F 


42 and 96. 
72, 140, and 168. 
18, 27, 45 and 72. 
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i t+ 43 + 2y'5 + 6}. 
On a farm there are four fields. In the first there are 
172 A., in the second 16,5 A., in the third 243 A., in the 
fourth 17 A. How many A. in the farm? 

7 Worden walked 7% miles, Gerald 43 miles, Donald 
84 miles, Leonard 93 miles, Leslie 5;’; miles and Lester 
8¢ miles. How far did they all walk? 

8 $14.12$ + $82.172 + $64.25} + $92.17}. 

9 A field is 193 rd. long and 12} rd. wide. How far 
around the field? 

10 $82} + $643 + $971 + $86} + $92} 


es 
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+ $863 + 


1 
2 H — t. 
3 40 — 7%. 
4 98 — 46. 
5 282 — 133. 
6 (26 + 4544) — (21 + 28%). 
7 (142 — 128) + (18,% — 83). 
8 Aman paid $2184¢ fora house and $645% for repairs. 
He sold it for $32163. Did he gain or lose? How much? 
9 If Alada goes 2464 miles and Ardus 3263 miles, 
how far do they both go? 
10 How much farther does Ardus go than Alada? 


1 3 x &. Py x 8. 

2 20f25. ¢ of 81. 

3 §ofhs. xy of 4. 

4 9X 232. 44 x 20. 

5 7% X 8. 

6 What cost 12¢ yards of cloth at $8.40 a yard? 

7 A man paid $320 for a horse and sold him for } as 


much as he paid for him. How much did he sell him for? 
How much did he lose? 
8 What cost 244 bushels of wheat at $1$ per bushel 
9 A man sold 3 of 360 A. of land for $50 an acre and 


the rest of it for $55 an acre. How much did he sell it all 
for? 


10 (3X*xX w)+x Hx )—GX & X ®). 


1 44+7. $+ 11 

24+9. #411 

3 8+4. 9+4 

4 44+]. 4% + 2. 

5 53 + 33. 7% + 48. 

6 88 + 4%. 75 + Ors. 

7 844+6. 733+ 8. 

8 A lady paid $92 for cloth at $5} per yard. How 


many yards did she buy? 
9 If 18} yards of ribbon cost $2.77} cents, how much 
will one yard cost? 
10 ($+ % X G@—# + (G+4—)D. 
Write all the odd numbers to 100. 
Even to 100. 
Composite to 100. 
Prime to 100. 
Five abstract numbers. 
Five concrete numbers. 
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Five integers. 
Five proper fractions. 
Five improper fractions. 
10 Five mixed numbers. 
11 How many eggs in 14 dozen eggs? 
12 How many dozen oranges are 240 oranges? 


1 Make eut bill and receipt it: 
Tommy Greene bought of Donald Sprole. 


4 doz. eggs at 42 cts. per doz. 
2 lbs. tea at 50 cts. per lb. 
3 lbs. coffee at 32 cts. per lb. 


2 lbs. cheese at 16 cts. per lb. 

1 lb. baking powder at 50 cts. per lb. 
10 lbs. sugar at 9 cts. per lb. 
20 lbs. sugar at 7 cts. per lb. 

Reduce 8 rd. 3 yd. to ft. 

2 mi. to rds. 

4 mi. to ft. 

4 yd. to in. 

26,400 ft. to mi. 

108 in. to yd. 

2560 rd. to mi. 

A field is 24 rd. long and 21 rd. wide. If Leona d 
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walks around it 5 times, how many rods has he walked? 


How many miles? 
10 Add: 
2 mi. 1350 ft. 
9 mi. 424 ft. 
6 mi. 1280 ft. e 
7 mi. 290 ft. 
8 mi. 1936 ft. 


1 Reduce 4 sq. mi. to sq. rd. 
2 3200 A. to sq. mi. 
3 4:sq.rd., 2 sq. yd., 3 sq. ft., 4 sq. in., to sq. in. 
4 4216 sq. in., to sq. yd. 
5 A room is 24’ x 27’. Find the area. 
6 A field is 21 rd. by 25 rd. How many acres in the 
field? 
7 What is the area of the blackboards in this room? 
8 What is the area of the side walls in this room? 
9 What is the area of the walls, the ceiling and the 
floor of this room? 
10 What cost 1520 sq. rd. of land at $65} an acre? 


1 Reduce 14 cu. yd., to cu. in. 
2 Reduce 10,368 cu. in. to cu. ft. 
3 Reduce 135 cu. yds. to cu. ft. 
4 How many cu. ft. in a piece of timber 36 ft. by 13 ft 
by 2} ft.? 
5 How many cords of wood in a pile 280 ft. long, 8 ft. 
high and 6 ft. wide? 
6 How many cu. ft., in a wall 323 ft. by 32} ft. by 2 ft. 
7 How many cu. in. of air in this room? 
8 What will it cost to dig a cellar 25 ft. long, 15 ft. 
wide and 10 ft. deep at 50 cts. a cu. yd.? 
9 Add: 
4 cu. yd., 7 cu. ft., 260 cu. in. 
8 cu. yd., 9 cu. ft., 1260 cu. in. 
8 cu. yd., 10 cu. ft., 208 cu. in. 
10 Subtract: 
18 cords, 8 cu. ft., 219 cu. in. 
7 cords, 3 cu. ft., 216 cu. in. 





Reduce 4 gal., 2 qt., 1 pt., 3 gi., to gills. 
608 gills to gallons. 

8 bu., 2 pk., 3 qt., 1 pt. to pints. 

768 pts. to bu. 

$4265 to cents. 

72,165 cents to dollars. 

I bought 4 gals. of olive oil at $3.30 a gal. 


NQor WN 


I sold it 


for 90 cts. a qt.; how much did I gain or lose? 


8 What cost 16 pecks of apples at $1.25 a bu.? 
9 A man feeds his horse 9 qts. of oats a day. How 


long will 8 bu. last? 


10 There are 231 cu. in. in a gal. How much water 
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will a cistern hold that is 10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, and 6 ft. 
deep? 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
(10 credits each) 
1 Write 2 odd, 2 even, 2 prime, 2 composite, 2 abstract, 
2 concrete numbers, 2 integers, 2 proper fractions, 2 im- 
proper fractions and 2 mixed numbers. 

A man was worth $75,000. He paid $4575 to one 
man, $6250 to another and $8716 to another. How much 
did he have left? He gave } of that to hisson. How much 
did he give his son? 

3 What cost 4653 A. of land at $35 an acre? 
4 847,619 X 876. 
Prove in two ways: 
5 Find the prime factors of 27,720. Prove. 


Trying Days 
MARGARET WILLARD 


VERY teacher has days when things simply won’t 
go right. Cheer up! and don’t think that you 
are the only one who ever had such a hard day. 

There are plenty of bright days and so why not 
on those days plan for attractive things to literally spring 
on the little folks? 

Here are some of the things that I have thought of and 
found that they have been good. 

On the days that I get up with a headache and feel as 
cross as a bear at the start, I put on the prettiest bow or 
necktie that I have, or else I get out a company handker- 
chief or a dainty belt. This is only a little start, but the 
children notice these little things and love them. 

If the reading has all gone wrong, don’t scold, and above 
all, don’t blame the children. Remember that they may 
be tired of the old routine. One day I took up the entire 
reading period by illustrating the lesson on the board. 
It was the story of the “Three Bears.” I let the children 
draw the pictures on the board and write under them the 
words that they were supposed to represent. The pictures 
were awful and the words were nearly all spelled wrong. 
The children sat in breathless silence and every hand posi- 
tively flew into the air when I said, “Who would like to 
draw the little wee bear?” The next day they read the 
same lesson and read it well. Do you think that that 
period .was lost? 

Most teachers make the mistake of keeping their board 
work on too long. Don’t do it. If you have some good 
stencils for a certain month, put them on, but vary them 
from time to time. I kept my Santa Claus on for three 
weeks. But I changed him every day or so. One day I 
added a new toy to his pack, another day a pair of bright 
red mittens and still another, a pipe encircling his head 
with smoke. The children loved it and it took about five 
minutes to give them the pleasure. 

During the last month I kept a weather forecast on the 
board. I made a Dutch Girl stencil by outlining one, 
printed in the Primary EpucaTIon, on the sewing machine. 
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6 Draw a field. 
far around it? 
What is the area? 
7 What cost 6 gals. of maple syrup at 30 cts. a qt.? 
8 (21$ + 17% + 19775 + 244) — (163 + 23% + 84%). 
9 ($x 3X +8 X 4§) + (24 X 68). 
10 Make out bill and receipt it. 
Frances Wasse bought of Isabel Mills: 
8 yds. of ribbon at 29 cts. a yd. 
6 yds. of lace at 35 cts. a yd. 
9 yds. of insertion at 28 cts. a yd. 
5 spools of cotton at 5 cts. a spool. 
2 spools silk at 10 cts. a spool. 
3 yds. of elastic at 15 cts. a yd. 
1 belt for 50 cts. 


This field is 75 rd. by 60 rd. How 


I used this for the foundation three times. Under the first 
I wrote, “Farr,” under the second “Rain” and drew an 
umbrella over the girl’s head and made dashes for rain; 
under the third I wrote “SNow” and made big white 
dots for flakes. It kept up the interest beautifully in the 
weather, for we would put the day’s date under the right 
sign. 

I keep a geography screen over the sand table. Each 
month it has a different set of pictures brought and pasted 
on by the children. For January, there were the people and 
homes of the Northland. For February, there were flags 
and soldiers, and of course the heroes of the month. March 
will have Japan with its gay flowers and queer little people. 

Now just one word more, dear sister teachers, don’t 
fret so! Remember that you can’t and neither are you 
expected to make brains. Some days things are bright and 
sunny and other days they are not. But it is not your 
fault. Every business has its ups and downs. 

Try to see the bright side of things and when there is a 
chance to laugh, for goodness sake, laugh! You owe it 
to yourself to keep sweet and cheery, you owe it to the 
children and you owe it to humanity at large. For who 
does more in the world’s work than you and I? 

Why not try a topsy-turvy day some time? I did once, 
and the Superintendent came in! Isn’t that always the 
way? Never make the mistake of being afraid of what he 
will say or think. Remember that you are the mistress 
of the room, and nine cases out of ten he will enjoy the 
change as much as you and the children do. Besides, it 
shows him that you, at least, are trying to make a success 
of your work and he himself can do no more. 

Well, to go back to the idea. It was one of those gray, 
foggy days when nothing is attractive. After morning 
exercises I said, “Now, children, we are going to have the 
best kind of a day. It is going to be an upside down day. 
We are going to play that it is half-past three instead of 
eight. John, you may pass the drawing paper.” 

Imagine a drawing lesson at 8:45 in the morning! 

Well, it worked like a charm. Even the Superintendent 
saw the sense of getting out of the rut and laughed when 
one little fellow said, “See, teacher, I spelled my spelling 
all backwards.” He had, and all right, too. 
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A Circus Parade 


FRANCES BAEHLER 


In reply to the request of the editor in PrrmARy Epuca- 
TION for December, 1913, asking readers to tell what use 
is made of the silhouette picture published monthly, I 
shall undertake to describe a circus, which was made as a 
community problem by my second grade. 

PRIMARY EpucaTION for June, 1911, contained silhou- 
ette pictures of the circus wagons, clowns, horses, lions, 
camels, elephants, giraffes and other animals. These 
figures were reproduced, in much larger size, on the black- 
board. The children cut them free-hand. The drawing 
period for several days was occupied in this manner. 

It was the aim to have every child’s work represented, 
in some way, in this community problem. Those who 
excelled-in cutting had their figures chosen for the circus. 
Others, with less skill in this direction, were appointed 
to color the cuttings with their crayolas. The clown was 
dressed in a brilliant orange costume with large black 
polka dots. The frilly skirts of the girls dancing on an 
elephant’s back weré tinted a delicate pink. The circus 
wagons were elaborately decorated in scarlet and gold. 
The horses were colored black and brown, the elephants 
gray with red blankets, the zebra striped, and the snakes 
in the snake wagon were mottled and striped to look most 
terrifying when twined about the neck of their fair charmer. 
The men, women and children, who had assembled to 
watch the parade, were dressed in holiday attire. The 
costumes of the drivers and riders in the circus were won- 
derful to behold. 

A heavy strip of cardboard, four feet long and two feet 
wide, had large sheets of drawing paper neatly pasted 
over it. Other children were chosen to make a blue sky, 
and a brown street with green grass on each side of it. 
On the farther side of the road there was a row of horses, 
which had been cut out, colored and mounted. 
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LESSONS 


The parade was formed in the street. 


A feature of the 
mounting of the parade was that the animals, wagons, 
etc., were not formed in single file, but came four abreast. 
The farthest animal of each group of four was placed high- 
est against the background, the next a little lower and to 


the rear, and so on. 
tive was obtained. 

The children who had not yet contributed any work 
in the making of this circus were called upon to mount 
these animals after they had been placed in position by 
the supervisor of drawing. 

The spectators, lined up on each side of the street to 
watch the parade, gave an added touch of realism to our 
circus. 

On the silhouette page in Primary EpvucarTIon for April, 
1912, there were studies of crocuses, snowdrops and jon- 
quils. Proceeding in the same way — by first reproduc 
ing the picture on the board — the class made charts 0! 
spring flowers. 

From time to time, other silhouettes are taken, indepen- 
dently of others, for cutting lessons. 


In this way, a very effective perspec- 





fo-Make a Firecracker 
F. G. SANDERS 


1 Take a two-inch square of red paper. 

2 A piece of string about 33” long. 

3 Take a piece of soft white paper about 8” long an: 
4” wide. Double your paper over so that it will be 8’ 
long and 2” wide. 

4 Roll the white paper tightly around the string. 

5 Roll the red paper around the white and paste. 

6 You will have a fire-cracker. 

The children enjoy making these fire-crackers very 
much, for it is within the scope of the most backward 
child. 
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~ The only warning is to roll the white paper very tightly. 


” The kindergarten 4” square of red paper (not surface) 
is}kind required. It of course makes four 2” squares. 





A Daisy Chain 


MarTHA WINKLER 


I have found the making of a daisy chain very interest- 
ing seat work for my little folks. The material used for 
this was some plain white paper on which the pupils drew 
the daisy petals together from the pattern I had made 
of stiff paper. A yellow circle was used for the center of 
the daisy. The material for this was the margins of the 
backs of Primary Epvucation. A circle of green paper 
was used for the calyx. For stems we cut wheat straws, 
two inches in length. This the pupils were glad to bring 
as well as some of the paper. With a thread and darning 
needle they strung these by taking first a green calyx, the 
daisy petals, a yellow center and then a stem. This was 
repeated until they had a chain of the desired length. 


ee 
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Suggestions for Busy Seat 
Work 


A. F. CAMERON 


to get suggestions for busy work. 
I have had very good success with a design busy 
work. 

The illustrations above and below show work done, in 
paint and pen and ink design, in second grade. 

Cut a 2” square from ordinary writing or drawing 
paper. Give each child scissors, 2’’ square, pencil and 
6’’x9” white drawing paper. Fold the square into a 
large triangle, then fold again into a smaller right-angled 
triangle. Cut zigzag, squares or any original figures the 
child may invent — unfold and place square on paper, 
mark inside of holes cut. Make three rows of this marking 
and this forms your design in pencil. 

This will cover one busy period. 

For another period, give the children paints. First cover 
the entire paper with a faint color flat wash. When this 
is dry, paint in the design with a darker shade. 

This will easily fill up another busy period. 

You will find with this work done, you have accomplished 
not only a very pretty design for your border around the 
blackboard, but a busy work worth while. 


A T this time of year, most primary teachers are glad 
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A Mother Goose 
Paper Cutting 
For June 

Mary Tucker MERRILL 
“Where are you going, my pretty 


maid?” 
“T’m going a-milking, sir,” she said. 


DIRECTIONS 
Fold the cylinder in halves, that is, 
fold g g’ to p p’. This gives the line 
aa’. Open and fold the cylinder in 
halves lengthwise, that is, fold p’ a’ g’ 
to pag. This gives the line e f and 
the double oblong pagfbe. Keep- 


ing p a gf be intact, cut a b and 
cd 





The handle of the churn c aba’ c’ d F 
is thus formed and two small double 
oblongs remain, p cde anda gf b. 

Open a g f b and fold g toaand g’ toa’. This gives the 
line ij 7’ 7’. Open and fold g toi and g’ toi’. This gives 
the line r s s’ r’. Open and fold the double oblong a g f b 
again andcutijandgsjh. Thechurnnhjsgf g's’ j' h’ is 
thus formed; a i 7 h and a’ i’ 7’ h’, when pasted into place, 
form the milk pail, andir sj andi’ fr’ s’ j’, the pretty 
maid’s cap,r g s and r’ g’ s’ being folded in out of sight 
before pasting into place. 


Take the double oblong pcdeandcutkimno. (This 


last should be talked about and illustrated for the children 
before they are asked to cut if good results are to follow) 
and pkimntit n' m'l k’ p’ ¢ is the milk maid’s stool 
after cutting ¢ ¢’, which forms the wooden handle of the 


milk pail ¢ o o’ ¢’. 

Fold the two oblong pieces of paper remaining so that 
they coincide, and cut the little curved line w v and the 
small straight line x y. The two little curved pieces m y 
wm and m’ y’ w’ n’ form the milk pail’s handle, » y x w 
and v’ y’ x’ w’ make the bow for the pretty maid’s cap, 
while k / yx tocand k’l’ y’ x’ o’ c’ form the butter tub. 


How To Cut A CYLINDER FROM A CIRCLE 


Fold the circle in halves. This gives the linea a’. Open 
and fold a to b. This gives the line c bc’. Now fold a 
to b and a’ to 6. This gives the lines g # and g’ h’. Cut 
ghand g’ h’ and the cylinder g hc’ h’ 2’ c is formed. 
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Paper-Folding 
How to Make a Bow Knot 
J. M. Niven 


Take a square of colored paper. Fold it across the 
center both ways. Fold it across both diagonals. Open, 
and fold each corner to center. Turn it over and fold 
corners again to the center. 

Insert the fingers and make the salt-cellar so familiar to 
children. 

Depress the center of salt-cellar. Give diagonals an extra 
crease. Push gently on right and left hand sides with 
the fingers, and the upper and lower triangles on each side 
will meet. The figures will then be as follows, AB repre- 
senting where the edges meet. 


A - 











B 


Insert the fingers at AB and draw the paper down to 
form two squares. Reverse paper and repeat. 


B 














Turn points A and B down to C. Reverse paper and 
repeat. 
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FLOWERS 











Now turn this with the point downwards and it will open 
a little. 

Take the two long bits at the ends firmly in each hand and 
pull out. As they are being pulled the center of the bow 
spreads out. 

Turn down the points A and B and the bow is complete. 


A 















































Cover Design for June 





June 


FLORENCE JONES HADLEY 


O heart of June, 
You beat to one mad, merry tune: 
Your bounding current leaps and starts 
To hum of bees in fragrant hearts, 
To flutterings of a soft brown breast 
Pressed close against a little nest. 


O fields of June, 
I catch a scent of clover bloom, 
Of scarlet berries as they hide 
In meadow grass or warm hillside, 
Where south winds, laughing as they pass, 
Betray their haunts in fragrant grass. 


O dreams of June, 
When earth and Heaven in perfect tune 
Take up the glad, sweet song of youth, 
Of faith in love’s eternal truth; 
June dreams! No other dreams can be 
Cover Design As sweet as these June dreams to me! 
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The Daisy 


Words from The Schoolmistress 
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LANGUAGE AND OCCUPATION LESSONS 


Old Mrs. White Duck came in with a great deal of noise. 


The Ugly Duckling 


Rutu O. DYER 


T was a beautiful summer morning in the country. 
Everything was green and the sun was bright. 
In a sunny spot stood an old farmhouse and out to 
one side was a beautiful pond. On the other side of 
the house were large burdocks and their leaves were so 
high that the children could stand upright among them 
without being seen. The spot was as wild as the thickest 
part of the wood. 

An old duck walked down the broad path that led by the 
pond where all the other ducks were swimming, and, twist- 
ing her long white neck, she stopped just a few minutes 
and seemed undecided whether to swim on the lake or go 
on, but, with a decided twist of her head, she said to her- 
self: “‘No, I cannot swim on the lake, I must find a good 
place for my nest.”’ So she walked on past the big house 
and over to the wild spot where the burdocks grew. “This 
is just the place,” she said, pushing aside the outer leaves 
with her bill. “These green leaves will be so good for my 
little duckling’s eyes. Just the place. But I will go far 
back under the leaves so the children who pass will not 
see my nest.” So she pushed down the green leaves with 
her bill and scratched out the dead leaves with her feet, 
and soon she had a soft nest. Then she settled herself 
with a sigh of satisfaction and said: “I must try and be 
happy these days, for I shall need to sit here a long time 
before all my eggs are hatched. They will be beautiful 
little ducks, for everyone in the farmyard says their mother 
is all that could be desired.” So she stroked her soft 
feathers with her bill and sat contented among the burdock 
leaves. 

At last she heard a soft “Tchick! Tchick!” and arching 
her neck she said: “These eggs are beginning to break, now 
I shall soon be able to leave my nest.” Then you could 
hear a soft “Peep,” “peep,” “peep” and one little head 
after another peeped forth. Then the little fluffy yellow 
bodies came out from under the mother’s wing and one 
little duckling said: ‘‘ How large the world is!’’ and another 
one answered, “Peep,” “peep.” Then the other one said: 
“How green the world is!’ and still another: “‘How cool 
the world is!” 

But the mother duck answered: “Do not imagine this 
is all the world. It extends far beyond the other side of 
> garden to the pastor’s fields, but I have never been 
there.” 

Then the mother shook her wings and said: “Are you 
all out? No, there lies the largest egg. How long will this 
last? Iam so tired sitting here,” and she settled herself on 


the nest again, while the little ducks ran back and forth 
among the burdock leaves. 

By and by the mother duck heard the soft thud, thud, 
of a duck’s feet and she saw, looking between the broad 
green leaves, Old Mrs. White Duck. 

Now Old Mrs. White Duck was noted among the barn- 
yard fowls for thinking she knew more than anyone else, 
but the mother duck was glad to see her, nevertheless, 
for she was so tired sitting day after day alone. 

So Old Mrs. White Duck parted the leaves with her bill 
and came in with a great deal of noise, saying as she entered, 
“Well, how are you getting along?” 

“Bad enough,” replied the mother. “All the eggs have 
broken except this one, and this will not break; but you 
should see the others. They are the prettiest little duck- 
lings I have seen in all my days. There they are, out 
among the green leaves; now who do you think they are 
like?’”’ “They look much like you,” said the old duck, 
shaking her head sadly, “but no good can ever come of 
pretty feathers. I hope they will be sensible ducks and 
keep neat and clean and not spend too much time on the 
lake. Let me see the egg that will not break. I dare say 
it isa turkey’s egg. I had the same trouble once myself and 
I waited for days and when it did hatch, out came an ugly 
turkey. It was afraid of the water and I could not get it 
there. I called and called and scolded and scolded, but 


‘it was of no use. But let me see the egg. Why yes, yes, 


it’s a turkey’s egg. Don’t wait to hatch it. The young 
one will be afraid of the water. Come and teach the other 
children to swim and let the large egg lie. Harvest will 
soon be over and there is so much good grain you are miss- 
ing. And see you are getting quite thin, too.” : 

“Oh, I will sit a little longer,” said the mother. ‘I have 
been here so long, I shall not mind a few more days.” 

“Very well, please yourself,” said the old duck. “It’s 
none of my business. You never would take good advice 
from me,” and she waddled away, saying to herself, “Silly 
thing! stupid thing! I want to be there when she tries 
to teach it to swim.” 

But the mother sat on her nest and waited. At last a 
loud ‘‘Tchick’”’ was heard in the nest, and the mother 
said, “‘Hark! the egg is breaking. The child will soon be 
out.” Then when she heard a loud “Peep” she jumped 
from the nest and there among the broken egg shells was 
a creature twice the size of the others and very coarse 


and ugly. “What a great strong creature!’’ said she. 
“Tt is not at all like the others. I wonder if it can be a 
turkey.” 


Then she called “Quack, quack,” and all the little ducks 
came running. But when they saw the queer creature 
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among the egg shells they ran close to their mother and one 
said, “‘Who is he?” ‘Who is he?” and the mother an- 
swered, “This is your brother and we are all going down to 
the pond to swim. I will go first and you come close 
behind me. Hold your heads high and remember that 
your father is king of the barnyard and you must not make 
him ashamed.” 

They walked on past the big house and down to the pond, 
but all the while the mother kept saying to herself: “I 
wonder if he will swim? I cannot stand Old Mrs. White 
Duck’s sneers if he does not. Oh, the trials of being a 
mother duck with six little ducklings to watch!” 

Then they reached the pond and the mother made the 
children stand along the edge, while she told them where. 
they could swim with safety. “Over there,” she said, “is 
a deep hole and you must not go near it until you learn to 
swim. Keep along the edges and follow me, and you will 
soon be able to take care of yourself.” 

Then she called “Quack, quack,” and jumped into the 
water, and all the little ones jumped in too, even the ugly one. 

“No, it is not a turkey,” said the mother duck. “Only 
see how prettily it moves its legs, how upright it holds it- 
self. Itismyownchild. It really isn’t so ugly either when 
one looks closely.” 

Then after they had circled around the pond several 
times, the mother jumped from the water and all the 
little ones followed, shaking the water from their tiny 
wings. ‘Now come with me,” said the mother, “and I 
will take you into the world and introduce you in the duck 
yard, but keep close to me and if you see the cat, beware, 
for he is fond of young ducks. 

Now to get into the duck yard the mother had to squeeze 
through a tiny hole in the fence. She found this hard 
work, but after several attempts she succeeded, and all the 
little ducklings hurried after her. Then what a sight met 
their eyes! Two ducks were quarreling over an eel which 
was at last secured by the cat. Seeing the confusion in 
the yard, the mother took her brood behind a tree and said: 
“See, my children, such is the way of the world. Now when 
you see Mrs. White Duck you must speak to her very 
politely for she can give you much trouble if she gets a 
dislike for you. 

Use your legs and keep together. Look! Look! Chil- 
dren, do you see the old duck over there—she is of Spanish 
blood and wears a red rag on her leg, which shows how 
great she is. 

Then turning to a little duck she said, “Don’t turn your 
feet inward. A well-educated duckling always keeps his 
legs wide apart. Look at me! Now bow your necks and 
say quack!” 

All the little ducks did as they were told and the mother 
came out from behind the tree and brought her brood into 
full view. 

All the ducks stared at them and Mrs. Brown Wing said, 
“Here is another brood. I think we had enough already. 
How ugly that little one is! We will not endure it,” and 
she flew at the ugly duckling and bit him in the neck. 

' “Let him alone,” said the mother. “He is doing you no 
arm.” 

“He is big and ugly,” said the duck, “a little biting will 
do him good.” 

By this time all the ducks had gathered around the brood 
and the old duck with the red rag on her leg was looking 
at the Ugly Duckling with her head turned to one side. 

“All pretty except one. I wish it could be hatched over 

again.” 
_ “That cannot be,” said the mother. “Certainly, he 
1s not handsome, but he is a very good child and swims as 
well as the others. Indeed, I think he swims even better. 
The only trouble is he stayed too long in the egg shell,” 
and she scratched the duckling’s neck and stroked his 
body. “He is a drake and is very strong. I feel sure 
he will fight his way through.” 

“He is hopelessly ugly,” said the old duck, “but make 
yourselves at home and if you find an eel’s head be sure to 
bring it to me.” 
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Then the ducklings made themselves at home and the 
mother went over to talk with her old friends. 

But the poor little duckling who had come last out of the 
egg shell had a hard time. The turkeys strutted around 
him calling out, “Ugly thing! See his big wings!’ and 
they would give him a sharp rap with their bills. Even 
his brothers and sisters were ashamed of him and said, 
“You ugly creature. I hope the cat will catch you.” 

Then the girl who fed the fowls came, and when the Ugly 
Duckling heard her low call, “Chick, Chick,”’ he felt sure 
he had found a friend. But everyone had reached the 
food when he came up. The ducks bit him, the hens pecked 
him and the girl kicked him aside, saying, “You are too 
ugly to eat. Get out!” 

This was more than the little duckling could stand, so he 
flew over the hedge and all the little birds in the bushes 
were terrified. ‘See, all the little birds fly because I am 
so ugly,” said he. “I will run on and on until I get far 
away.” 

At last he came to a wild moor where some wild ducks 
lived. He could see them here and there scattered over 
the moor. So he crept about very quietly so he would not 
waken them. He slept peacefully during the night and 
when he woke in the morning he found his new companions 
standing over him. 

“Pray who are you?” they asked, and our Ugly Duckling 
jumped to his feet, and turning awkwardly, greeted them as 
politely as possible. 

“You are really very ugly,” said the wild ducks. “How- 
ever, that does not matter to us provided you do not marry 
into our family.” 

“T do not care to marry,” said he. “Only let me lie 
among the reeds and drink the water of the moor.” 

“Oh, you may stay. You are so ugly that we really 
like you,” but just then, bang! bang! went a gun and the 
wild ducks lay dead. How frightened the poor little duck 
was! He turned his head, thinking to hide it under his 
wing, and in a moment a most terrible looking dog stood 
close to him, his tongue hanging out of his mouth, his eyes 
sparkling fearfully. 

The duckling was so startled at the sight of him that he 
called out timidly, “Please do not eat me,” but the dog 
only showed his sharp teeth and said, “Really you are so. 
ugly I would not think of harming you.” 

“Well, let me be thankful,” sighed the Ugly Duckling. 
“T am so ugly that even the dog will not eat,me. Why 
doesn’t that shooting stop? I am afraid to stir, so I will 
nestle down here among the leaves until it is safe to move.’” 

After a while, the shooting stopped and he decided to 
move. Towards evening he reached a wretched little hut. 
The wind had been blowing very hard and the poor duck- 
ling was so tired trying to run against it. 

So when he saw the little hut he said, “I will go in and 
see if I can find shelter.” Now in this house lived an old 
woman with her cat and her hen, but they were all asleep, 
so the duckling said, “I will rest under the bed and per- 
haps when morning comes, I may find something to eat.” 
So all night long he rested and when morning came the cat 
and the hen were the first ones up, and when they dis- 
covered the duckling under the bed, the cat said, ““Who 
is this new guest?” and the hen cried, “Let me see! Let 
me see!’’ 

“What is the matter?’’ asked the old woman, looking 
around. Her eyes were not very good and she took the 
young duckling to be a fat duck who had lost her way. 

“This is a capital catch,” she said. ‘What a fine fat duck! 
I shall now have duck eggs. I will stir up a cake and when 
she lays an egg I can bake it.” So she went out of the 
room to get some wood to build her fire. 

Now the cat was master of the house and the hen was 
mistress and they did not like the idea of having the Ugly 
Duckling with them all the time, so they started at once 
to fuss with the poor duckling. 

“Can you lay eggs?” asked the hen. 

“No,” said the duckling. 

“Well, then, hold your tongue.” 
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“Can you set up your back and purr?” asked the cat. 

“No,” answered the duckling, sadly. 

“Well, then, you should have no opinion when sensible 
persons are speaking.” 

“T wish I could find a good pond,” said the Ugly Duck- 
ling; “I would teach you how to swim.” 

“What is the matter with you?” said the hen. “You 
have nothing to do and that is what makes you have such 
queer fancies; either lay eggs or purr, then you will forget 
them.” 

“But it is such sport to swim,”’ said the duckling. “Such 
sport when the water closes over your head and you plunge 
to the bottom.” 

“Well, that is queer,” said the hen. “Ask the cat, he is 


the most sensible animal I know. Ask him if he would like- 


to plunge to the bottom of the water. Ask the old woman. 
There is no one in the world wiser than she. Do you 
think she would like to swim?” 

“You do not understand me,” said the Ugly Duckling. 

“Do not understand you!” said the hen. ‘So you think 
you are wiser than I. You are certainly very unthankful 
and when the old woman comes in and finds you cannot 
lay eggs she will twist your neck and throw you in the 
kettle.” 

“T think I will go out into the wide world,” said the 
duckling. 

“You had better,” answered the hen, “before the old 
woman comes.” 

So the duckling left the house and flew to a large lake. 

“Here,” he said, “I will live. The winter is coming 
and perhaps the cold will kill me. I shall wait and see.” 

The days grew colder and colder and the duckling was 
obliged to swim round and round in the water to keep it 
from freezing. 

“How cold it is!” he said over and over to himself. 
“Little by little the water is freezing. See the ice is getting 
nearer and nearer. I cannot stand this much longer. I 
am so tired, so tired!” And wearied out, he lay stiff and 
cold on the ice. 

Early in the morning a man passed by, and as he ap- 
proached the pond he saw the Ugly Duckling. “What is 
this?” hesaid. ‘Why, I do believe it is a littleduck. And 
see it is not dead, only half frozen. I will break the ice 
and take it home to my wife.” So he broke the ice with 
his wooden shoe and took the little duckling in his arms. 

It was nice and warm in the good man’s arms and our 
little duckling wished he could stay there always. But 
when he entered the house the man said, “ Here, wife, is a 
duck I found half frozen in the pond.” The children came 
crowding around crying out, ‘Let me see!” “Let me touch 
him!” The poor duckling thought they wished to tease 
him and jumped into the milk pail, then he flew into the 
pan where butter was kept and then into the meal barrel. 

The woman screamed loudly, ‘Catch him! Catch him!”’ 
The children ran races with each other trying to catch him, 
but the door was open and he jumped out among the 
bushes. He wandered aimlessly about until the warm days 
of spring came, then he shook his wings and said, “How 
beautiful everythingis! Iwill gotothepondandswim again.” 

When he neared the pond, he saw three white swans 
swimming gracefully on the water. 

“T will fly to them,” he said. ‘They will kill me because 
I am so ugly, but what does that matter? I had rather 
be killed than bitten by the ducks, pecked by the hens, 
kicked by the girl who feeds the poultry, and have so much 
to suffer from the cold and hunger.” 

So he flew into the water and swam towards the beautiful 
creatures. 

They saw him and ran forward to meet him. 

“Only kill me,” said the poor duckling, and he bowed 
his head low, expecting death, but what did he see in the 
water, but a beautiful swan. 

“We do not wish to kill you,” said the swans. 
are a beautiful creature and we can be so happy.” 

Then the beautiful swan, who had been the ugly duckling, 
raised his head thankfully and said: 


“Vou 
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“Tt does not matter if I was born in a duck yard, for I 
was hatched from a swan’s egg after all.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DRAMATIZATION 


This story is well suited for dramatization because every 
child in the room can have a part. 

Before beginning the dramatization, designate the differ- 
ent places of interest. The first pond is over to one side of 
the room and should be in a place that is free from chairs 
and desks, so the ducks can swim with ease. 

The burdock patch is on the opposite side of the room, 
while the farmhouse is midway between. The duck yard 
is situated behind the house and one side should be enclosed 
by chairs, between which the mother squeezes with a great 
effort. A chair can represent the tree behind which th« 
mother takes her brood on entering the duck yard. A red 
ribbon should be tied around the leg of one child to mark her 
as the Spanish duck. ; 

When the Ugly Duckling flies from the duck yard he 
should leave from the side opposite to the one he entered, 
and the children who represent the birds in the hedge fly 
as he approaches. The birds can be perched on chairs 
enclosing the duck yard. 

The Ugly Duckling runs in a frightened way around the 
room and at last reaches the moor on the opposite side. 
There he finds the wild ducks sleeping. He creeps noise- 
lessly about and at last settles himself on the moor, where 
he sleeps until morning, when he is discovered by .the 
wild ducks. 

Then the shooting begiris, and it will add greatly to the 
children’s delight in the play if a toy popgun can be obtained 
and used here. After the shooting ceases the Ugly Duckling 
decides to go on farther, and after wandering aimlessly 
he comes to the hut where the hen, the cat and the old 
woman are sleeping. Two chairs can be used for the bed, 
while a table serves for a stove. The hen can be perched 
on a seat instead of a beam. The ugly duckling crawls 
behind the bed and sleeps until morning. Then the hen 
flies down with a loud cackle, the cat stretches herself 
and finds the stranger under the bed. Then ensues the 
long conversation which results in the Ugly Duckling leav- 
ing the house and flying away to pond number two, where 
he is rescued by the man and taken to the house. Here 
the Ugly Duckling meets with new experiences. 

In the end he comes back to pond number one and dis- 
covers that he is a swan after all. 


Dramatization 
Major CHARACTERS 


Mother Duck 
Mrs. White Duck 
Ugly Duckling 


Minor CHARACTERS 
Wild Duck No. II 
Duckling No. II Dog 
Duckling No. III Old Woman 
Quarrelsome Ducks I and II Cat 
Mrs. Spanish Duck Hen 
Mrs. Brown Wing Man 
Turkey Wife 
Girl (who feeds fowls) Three Children 
Birds (any number desired) Swan No. I 
Wild Duck No. I Swan No. II 


Duckling No. I 


Mother Duck (walking quietly down the path, looks ver) 
wistful as she nears the pond) No, I cannot swim in the 
lake; I must find a good place for my nest. (Walks on 
past the house and over to the burdocks.) This is just th 
place (pushes aside the burdock leaves). These green leaves 
will be so good for my little duckling’s eyes — just the 
place, but I will go far back under the leaves so the children 
who pass will not see my nest. (Makes the nest and settles 
herself with a sigh of satisfaction.) I must try and be happy 
these days, for I shall need to sit here a long time before all 
my eggs are hatched. They will be beautiful little ducks, 
for everyone in the duck yard says their mother is all that 
could be desired. (Strokes her feathers and assumes a 
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“ He is big and ugly,” said the duck, “‘a little biting will do him good.” 


contented look, sits quietly for awhile until the sound of a 
breaking egg is heard, then arches her neck.) These eggs 
are beginning to break. Now I shall soon be able to leave 
my nest. 

Duckling No. I (peeping from behind mother) Peep! 

Duckling No. II (peeping from behind mother) Peep! 

Duckling No. III (peeping from behind mother) Peep! 

Duckling No. I (coming out and staring about in surprise) 
How large the world is! 

Duckling No. II (coming out and pecking at the green 
leaves) How green the world is! 

Duckling No. III (coming out and flapping its wings) 
How cool the world is! 

Mother Duck Do not imagine that this is all the world. 
It extends far beyond the other side of the garden to the 
pastor’s fields, but I have never been there (shakes her 
wings and stands). Are you all out? No, there lies the 
largest egg. How long will this last! I am so tired sitting 
here (settles herself on the nest again). 

Mrs. White Duck (entering with a great deal of noise) 
Well, how are you getting along? 

Mother Duck Bad enough. All the eggs are hatched 
except this one and this just will not break. But you should 
see the others. They are the prettiest little ducklings 
I have seen in all my days. There they are, out among the 
green leaves. Now, who do you think they look like? 

Mrs. White Duck (looking steadily at ducklings) They 
look much like you (shakes her head sadly), but no good 
can ever come of pretty feathers. I hope they will be 
sensible ducks and keep neat and clean and not spend too 
much time on the lake. Let me see the egg that will not 
break. I dare say it is a turkey’s egg. I had the same 
trouble once myself, and I watched for days. When it 
did hatch, out came an ugly turkey. It was afraid of the 
water and I could not get it there. I called and scolded 
and scolded and called, but it was no use. (Rises and 
comes over to the Mother Duck.) Let me see the egg! 
(Examines it closely.) Why, yes, yes, it’s a turkey’s egg. 
Don’t wait to hatch it. The young thing will be afraid 
of the water. Come and teach the other children to swim 


and let this large egg lie. (Replaces the egg under Mother 
Duck.) Harvest will soon be over and there is so much 
good grain you are missing. And see! you are getting 
quite thin, too. 

Mother Duck Oh, I will sit a little longer. 
so long, I shall not mind a few days more. 

Mrs. White Duck (tossing her head indignantly) Very 
well, please yourself. It’s none of my business. You never 
would take good advice from me. ~- (Waddles away and 
talks to herself as she goes.) Silly thing! Stupid thing! 
I want to be there when she tries to teach it to swim. 

Mother Duck (after waiting a long time, hears a loud 
“tchick.””) Hark, the egg is breaking. The child will soon 
be out. 

Ugly Duckling (peeping out from behind the mother) 
Peep! (Mother Duck jumps from nest and looks eagerly 
at duckling.) 

Mother Duck What a queer strong creature! It is 
not at all like the others. I wonder if it can be a turkey. 
(Turns to the other ducklings.) Quack! Quack! 


I have been 


(Ducklings No. I, II, III come running, but stop when 
they come near and look eagerly at the strange sight.) 


Duckling No. I. 

Duckling No. II 

Duckling No. III 

Mother Duck This is your brother and we are all going 
down to the pond to swim. I will go first and you come 
close behind me. (Holds her head high and walks on, leading 
the line. All the little ducks follow.) Hold your heads 
high and remember that your father is king of the barn- 
yard and you must not make him ashamed. (To herself 
in a lower tone.) I wonder if he will swim. I cannot stand 
Old Mrs. White Duck’s sneers if he does not. Oh, the 
trials of being a mother duck with four little ducklings to 
watch! 


S Who is he? 


(The ducks reach the lake. 


Mother Duck arranges them 
in line on the bank.) 











Mother Duck Now, children, over there is a deep hole 
and you must not-go near it until you learn toswim. Keep 
along the edges and follow me, and you will soon be able 
to take care of yourselves. 


(Mother Duck jumps in the water calling, “Quack! Quack!” 
and all the little ducklings follow.) 


Mother Duck (turning to observe the Ugly Duckling) No, 
it is not a turkey. See how prettily it moves its legs. 
How upright it holds itself! It is my own child. It really 
isn’t so ugly, either, when one looks closely.” 


(The ducks circle around the lake several times, then jump 
from the water and shake the drops from their feathers.) 


Mother Duck (leading ducks towards the duck yard) Now 
come with me, and I will take you into the world and in- 
troduce you in the duck yard, but keep close to me, and if 
you see the cat, beware, for he is fond of young ducks. 


(The mother duck reaches the duck yard and makes several 
attempts to get through the small opening, but succeeds at 
last. Ducklings follow, and, seeing the confusion in the duck 
yard, Mother Duck retreats behind a tree with her brood.) 


Mother Duck (pointing to two ducks who are fighting over 
an eel’s head) See, my children, such is the way of the 
world. Now when you see Mrs. White Duck you must 
speak to her very politely, for she can give you much trouble 
if she takes a dislike to you. Use your legs and keep to- 
gether. (Moves out a little from behind tree and sees Mrs. 
Spanish Duck) Look, look, children! Do you see that 
old duck over there? She is the most noted of all the fowls. 
She is of Spanish blood and wears a red rag on her leg 
which shows how great she is. (Turning to Ugly Duckling) 
Don’t turn your feet inward. A well-educated duckling 
always keeps his legs wide apart. Look at me. (Walks 
up and down before them.) Now bow your heads and say 
“Quack.” 

Duckling No. I ( 

Duckling No. II 

Duckling No. III poen Quack! Quack! 

Ugly Duckling 


(Mother Duck leads brood out from behind the tree and in 
full view of the ducks in the duck yard. Fowls all stare at 
the brood.) 


Mrs. Brown Wing (coming near) Here is another brood. 
| think we had enough already. How ugly that little 
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one is. We will not endure it. (Jumps at Ugly Duckling 
and bites him on the neck.) 

Mother Duck Let him alone, he is doing you no harm. 

Mrs. Brown Wing He is big and ugly; a little biting 
will do him good. 

Mrs. Spanish Duck (turning her head on one side and 
viewing ducks) All pretty except one. I wish it could be 
hatched again. 

Mother Duck That cannot be. (Scratches the Ugly 
Duckling’s head and strokes his feathers.) Certainly he is 
not handsome, but he is a very good child and swims as 
well as the others. Indeed, I think he swims even better. 
The only trouble is he stayed too long in the shell. He 
is a drake and very strong. I feel sure he will fight his 
way through. 

Mrs. Spanish Duck (turning aside) He is hopelessly 
ugly, but make yourselves at home and if you find an eel’s 
head be sure and bring it to me. 


(Mother Duck goes over to the other side of duck yard to talk 
with other ducks. The little ducklings begin picking around 
in the yard, while all the fowls strut around and look at th 
Ugly Duckling.) 


Mrs. Turkey (picking at the Ugly Duckling) Ugly thing! 
See his wings! 

Duckling No. I (coming close to Ugly Duckling) Ugly 
thing! 

Duckling No. II I hope the cat will catch you. 


(Girl enters with a pan of corn.) 


Girl Chick, chick, chick, chickee! Chick, chick, chick, 
chickee! 


(All the fowls rush for food. The Ugly Duckling comes in 
last. Fowls all peck him and eat the corn themselves.) 


Girl (kicking the Ugly Duckling away) Get out! You 
are too ugly toeat! Get out! 


(The Ugly Duckling runs away and flies over the hedge, «!! 
the little birds resting on the hedge fly up startled.) 


Ugly Duckling (turning and looking at flying birds) Sce 
all the little birds fly because I am so ugly. I will run on 
and on until I get far away. (The Ugly Duckling runs on 
and on until he reaches a moor where some wild ducks ar 
crouching asleep.) 

Ugly Duckling (creeping quietly about) This is the home 
of wild ducks. It is night and they cannot see me. I will 
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creep quietly in so I shall not wake them and I will sleep 
here until morning. 


Wild Duck No.I { 

Wild Duck No. II Pray, who are you? 

Ugly Duckling (jumping to his feet and bowing awkwardly) 
Good-morning! 

Wild Duck No. I You are really very ugly. However 
that does not matter to us provided you do not marry into 
our family. 

Ugly Duckling I don’t care to marry, only let me lie 
among the reeds and drink the water of the moor. 

Wild Duck Oh, you may stay. You are really so ugly 
that we like you. 


(The sound of a gun is heard and the two wild ducks fall 
dead. The Ugly Duckling drops down on the ground and 
crouches close. A dog comes near, smells the Ugly Duckling.) 


Ugly Duckling (trembling with fear) Please do not eat 


me. 

Dog (running on and calling back) Really you are so 
ugly I would not think of harming you. 

Ugling Duckling (breathing sigh of relief) Well, let me be 
thankful. I am so ugly that even the dog will not eat me. 
(Looking about nervously.) Why doesn’t that shooting 
stop? I am afraid to stir, so I will nestle down here 
among these leaves and wait until it is safe to move. 


(The Ugly Duckling nestles down and waits. During this 
time the guns are heard. After several shots are fired all 
becomes quiet.) 


Ugly Duckling (standing up and looking around) I be- 
lieve it will be safe to move now. (Turning restlessly 
about.) Where shall I go? What shall I do? I will go 
this way and see what I can find. (Starts to run and runs 
on and on until he reaches a hut.) 

Ugly Duckling (standing before the door of the hut) I will 
go in this hut and see if I can find shelter. (Enters the hut 
and looks around.) I will rest under this bed and perhaps 
when morning comes I may find something to eat. 


= 
(Ugly Duckling creeps under the bed and sleeps soundly. 
When morning comes the cat wakes and comes out from under 
the stove and the hen jumps down from a beam. Cat finds 
the Ugly Duckling under the bed.) 


Cat (peering under the bed) Who is this new guest? 

Hen (running up) Let me see! Let me see! 

Old Woman (rising from her bed and taking her cane) 
What is the matter? (Sees the Ugly Duckling coming from 


under the bed, looks at him carefully) This is a capital catch. 
What a fine fat duck! I shall now have duck’s eggs. I 
wil stir up a cake and when she lays an egg I can bake it. 


(Old Woman leaves the room.) 


Hen (coming close to the Ugly Duckling) Can you lay 
eggs? 

Ugly Duckling No. 

Hen Well then, hold your tongue. 
head.) 

Cat Can you set up your back and purr? 

Ugly Duckling No. 

Cat (slapping her with his paw) Well, then, you should 
have no opinion where sensible people are speaking. 

Ugly Duckling Iwish I could find a good pond; I would 
teach you how to swim. 

Hen (turning aside in disgust) What is the matter with 
you? You have nothing to do and that is what makes you 
have such queer fancies. Either lay eggs or purr, then you 
will forget them. 

Ugly Duckling But it is such sport to swim. Such 
sport when the water closes over your head and you plunge 
in to the bottom. 

Hen Well, that is queer! Ask the cat; he is the most 
sensible animal Iknow. Ask him if he would like to plunge 
to the bottom of the water. Ask the old woman. There 
is no one in the world wiser than she. Do you think she 
would like to swim? 

Ugly Duckling (looking troubled) You do not understand 
me. 

Hen (pecking the Ugly Duckling on the head) Do not 
understand you? Indeed, so you think you are wiser 
than we? You are certainly very unthankful and when 
the old woman comes in and finds you cannot lay eggs she 
will twist your neck and throw you in the kettle. 

Ugly Duckling (looking timidly about and sighing) I think 
I will go out into the wide world again. 

Hen You had better go before the old woman comes. 
(Duckling leaves the hut and walks aimlessly on until he comes 
to a lake.) 

Ugly Duckling (stopping on the bank of the lake) Here I 
will stop. The winter is coming and perhaps the cold 
will kill me. I shall wait and see. (Jumps in the lake 
and swims round and round.) How cold it is! How cold 
it is! Little by little the water is freezing. See the ice 
is coming nearer and nearer. I cannot stand this much 
longer. Iam so tired, so tired. (The Ugly Duckling swims 
more slowly and more slowly and at last falls over on the ice.) 

Man (coming near the Ugly Duckling and shading his eyes 


(Pecks duck on the 
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with his hands) What is this? Why I do believe it is a 
little duck. See, it is not dead, only half frozen. I will 
break the ice and take it home to my wife. (Takes his 
shoe from his foot, breaks the ice, and taking duckling in his 
arms walks on towards his home.) 

Man (entering his home) Here, wife, is a duck I found 
half frozen in the pond. 

Children (crowding around) Let me see! Let me touch 
him! 


(The Ugly Duckling becomes alarmed and flies from the 
man’s arms into the milk pail.) 


Wife Catch him! Catch him! He’s in my milk pail! 
(Duckling flies from milk pail into the butter tub.) 
Wife (running with the broom) Now he’s in the butter tub! 


(Duckling flies from the butter tub into the meal barrel.) 
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Children Here he is, in the meal barrel! 


(The Ugly Duckling flies out the door and wanders aim- 
lessly about until he comes in sight of a pond.) 


Duckling (stopping thoughtfully) How beautiful every- 
thing is! I will go to this pond and swim. (Comes to 
bank of pond and sees two swans there.) There are two 
swans. I will fly to them and they will kill me because | 
am so ugly. I had rather be killed by them than bitten 
by the ducks, pecked by the hens, kicked by the girl who 
feeds the poultry, and have so much to suffer from cold 
and hunger. (Flies to swans and bows his head before them.) 
Only kill me! 

Swan No.I We do not wish to kill you. 

Swan No. II You are a beautiful creature and if you 
will come and live with us we can be so happy. 

Ugly Duckling (seeing his reflection in the water, raises 
his head) It does not matter if I was born in a duck yard, 
for I was hatched from a swan’s egg, after all. 


LisETTE F. HENDERSON 


most delightful of the whole year and the one in 

which we all become restless when kept indoors. 

I sometimes take my high school pupils outdoors 
to work, and if you are sure that the children will behave 
as they should, perhaps on the hottest days they might 
take their little red chairs or borrow them from a primary 
room and go out into the open. 

Take your story book with you and read a flower story or 
a bird story. In June, the wee robins come into life and 
stories of a mother robin and her. little ones, or any similar 
bird story, will prove very interesting, especially if there is a 
nest in one of the trees on the school grounds. More than 
half the children in your school-room will be just bubbling 
over with stories of birds they know about. After they 
have seen all their drawings of the story which you have 
read to them, and have commented on them, have some 
child who is a good story-teller tell about some story he 
has read, or, to avoid the appearance of partiality, let the 
one who has the most perfect and neatest paper on some 
subject on a certain day be the story-teller, or, the one 
who can show the most marked improvement in deportment 
in a certain period. The children will enjoy drawing a 
picture which is suggested by a pupil. On still another 
day, let each portray some story he has read and then see 
how many stories have been drawn well enough to be 
recognized. 

Remind them that the large drawings which fill the space 
within the marginal lines, without at the same time crowd- 
ing it, are the best ones. Also review the fact that the sub- 
ject in the story which is the most prominent must also 
be the most prominent figure in their drawings. Thus, 
if the mother robin is described as hunting a worm for the 
little robins, she must be drawn large enough to catch the 
eye as soon as it rests on the picture or else it will not appear 
to the observer as the story of a robin. 

Bring out all ideas through favorable criticism. 

Nearly all school-rooms are at present supplied with a 
series of bird pictures. A number of these may be shown 
the children, removed, and a story of one of the pictures 
told them, without letting them know which picture it is, 
and they may be given a chance to draw it. Again, a 
picture may be shown, removed, and the children asked to 
reproduce it. 

This latter is called, or at least may come under the 
heading of, past-observation work. 

It may seem a little difficult at first, but in the fourth 
grade, a child should be able to paint in water-colors at 
least a semblance of a bird. In various parts of the coun- 
try, different birds are common whose plumage is without 
any variety of color and easy for the children to paint. 


Te last month of our school year is one of the 


Among the easily painted birds are the blackbird, bluc 
bird, swallow, meadow-lark and sea-gull. In our part oi 
the country it is the red-breasted robin. With an orang: 
red for his breast, and gray for his back,” wings,‘ head an: 
tail, many of the children ought to be able to paint him well 

The whole bird is sketched in with clear water and the 
colors added afterward, while the paper is damp. His nes‘ 
would also be easy to paint, going at it in the same way. 

The cultivated plants are in bloom now. Roses, lilacs 
and other bush-flowers are out. 

Given as an object for a drawing lesson, one or more lila: 
blossoms in a bowl, and the grade being the third or fourth, 
I would go about painting it in the following manner: 

We begin as with all our work by deciding which way we 
will hold our paper, and the shape of the panel which we 
shall draw thereon. Then we draw in our marginal lines 
with a brush dampened with a gray which will look well 
with the rest of our painting. 

Next, we shall decide approximately what portion of 
our picture shall be bowl and what portion flowers. 

Let’s say the lilac blossoms are a light purple, as most o/ 
them are, though some are white and a few almost red. 

Blue and red give us purple, and if the flower is light in 
color it may be necessary to mix these two colors in a little 
water, especially if the paint in the cake is soft. If the 
paint is hard, the brush may be touched first to the red, 
then to the blue cake and dpplied directly to the paper. 
The latter is the more correct way. 

Carry enough water on your brush so that the paint 
will appear moist on the paper and not set, but do not 
carry enough water to make it run. 

The lilac blossom is composed of a large number of smaller 
blossoms and to a certain extent, we shall endeavor to bring 
these out. 

With the required amount of paint on our brushes and 
enough water, we shall make a number of irregular dabs 
close together, each dab somewhat the shape of one of the 
tiny blossoms, and the combined number of dabs the 
shape of the large blossom, in the position in which it 
appears in the bowl. A part of the blossom being darker 
than the other part, if the brush is moistened with a blue 
gray, not too dark, and dabbed over the darker part 
and any place in the blossom which appears dark, about 
the right effect will result. 

Be careful not to have one part of the blossom light and 
the other part very dark. The effect is poor. Each blos- 
som is treated in the same way. 

If there are leaves, we may go to them next, and take in 
the bowl while the leaves are damp. 

Sketch in the leaves with clear water, have the green, 
composed of yellow and blue, ready, and go over the leaves 
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as soon as possible after sketching in, add more blue to the 
green and paint in the darker parts of the leaves. 

Sketch in the bowl with water, add the paint of the color 
of the bowl quickly, and put in the dark on the shaded side. 
There is always blue in the shaded part, so you are safe 
in putting it in directly from the cake, as long as not too 
much is put on at a time. 

The shadow thrown by the bowl of flowers is gray and 
may be putin. Of course it is on the shaded side. Watch, 
or some child will put it on the side on which the light falls. 

Other flowers may be treated in about the same way. 

If this is hard for the children, let them take two days 
for it, putting in the blossoms one day and finishing it the 
next. 

If two days prove necessary to paint this composition, I 
would take the third day for class criticism of the work on 
the line and paint but one more bowl of flowers this year. 

As June is the closing month, we review all the subjects 
which are taught and then examine the pupils to see that 
their knowledge of the work is sufficient to allow them to 
pass to another grade. 

Examinations in drawings are a little different necessarily 
from other examinations, and I like to see if my children 
understand what they should. 

Even first graders should be able to answer a large number 
of these questions, expecially the first five. 

1 To draw a banana, how would I hold my paper? 
To draw an apple? A cap? A Christmas tree? 

2 If my story is about a bird, where should the bird 
be in the picture? Why? 

3 Should our drawings be tiny or large? 
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4 You have heard stories about each month of the year; 
which have you liked best and why? 

Thus far, the questions may be answered orally and a 
whole period taken up discussing them. 

5 Using the medium (pencil, charcoal, crayon, water 
color), you like best, draw or paint for me in the proper 
shaped panel, paper in correct position, a picture of the 
story in your reader which you have liked best of all (or 
name some object or landscape to be painted or drawn). 

6 Draw a line representing a man when he is running. 
Is it straight up and down or does it slant from left to 
right? Draw: (\). Draw the line which will represent 
him walking: (|). 

7 (Two minute sketches will finish our work.) Hold 
up some simple object for one minute, remove, and give 
the children a minute to draw. Show them the object 
once more and then give them a minute for the correction 
of their work. 

Repeat with another object. 

So much for the school work in drawing for this year. 
If you have been faithful in doing exactly what I have 
tried to tell you to do, your year’s work has not been in 
vain, and I truly hope that you have enjoyed it with your 
pupils. 

If you have found drawing hard to teach this year, make 
it easy next year by adding it to the course which you are 
planning on taking this summer, or secure from your town 
library good books on the subject and read up. Better 
still, get a good book on famous artists and their works, 
with copies of their paintings and learn to converse about 
them. It will pay. 





Week by Week Lesson Plans in English 
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First Year 


Frrst WEEK 

Monday 

What month is this? What month is just ended? What 
month comes after June? What season is this? What are 
the three summer months? Name the four seasons. 
What season is just ended? What season comes after 
summer? In what month does school close for the sum- 
mer? In what month does school open again? 


Tuesday 


Write: This is the —— (supply first, second, or whatever 
day it is) of June. 


Wednesday 
Story-poem for reproduction: 


THE MAIDEN AND THE BEE 


Said a little wandering maiden, 

To a bee with honey laden, 
“Bee, in all the flowers you work, 

Yet in some doth poison lurk.” 


“That I know, my little maiden,” 
Said the bee with honey laden; 
“But the poison I forsake. 
And the honey only take.” 


“Cunning bee with honey laden, 
That is right,” replied the maiden. 

“So will I from all I meet, : 
Only take the good and sweet.’’ — Selected 


Read the poem to the children, and explain its meaning. 


Thursday 


Talk about bees and honey. Where the bees find the 
honey. How they carry to the hive. The honeycomb. 
Have you eaten honey? Have you eaten honey in the 
comb? What is the comb made of? 


Friday 
Write: 
Bees take honey from flowers 
Bees put the honey in honeycomb. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Write two sentences about daisies. 


Tuesday 
Name two white flowers; two red flowers; two pink 
flowers; two yellow flowers. 


Wednesday 

Fill the blanks with an appropriate word indicating 
color. 

A daisy is ——. 

Violets are ——. 

I have a —— buttercup. 

This apple blossom is ——. 

This tulip is ——. 

This tulip is ——. 

This tulip is not red, it is ——. 


Thursday 

Show the children a daisy or buttercup blossom. Talk 
about the flower, the stem, the leaves, the root; the part 
that the rain, the sunshine, and the earth have in making 
the plant grow. 


Friday 

Play, as a game, the growth of the daisy. One child 
represent the sun, another the rain, others daisy leaves, 
stems, roots, blossoms. The children will work out their 
own game, with a little helpful suggestion. 


Tarp WEEK 
Monday 
Place a number of small objects upon a desk or table. 
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Have the children see how many of the objects they can 
name, after they have had a minute to observe the objects, 
and, then these are hidden. 


Tuesday 

Conversation on Sight: How do we see objects? Why 
do we need to take the best possible care of our eyes? 
What do we call a person who cannot see? How far can 
you see? Can you see a grain of sand? Can you see at 
night? What animal can see at night? 


Wednesday 
Write a list of as many objects as possible that you can 
see as you sit at your desk. 


Thursday 

Have the children cover their eyes. Pound on a tin pan. 
Have children guess what the sound was. Ring a small 
bell. What was the sound? Blow on a whistle. What 
was it? Stamp on the floor. Have the children guess 
what the sound was. 

Friday 

Conversation on Hearing: 

How do we hear? Why is it necessary to take care of 
our ears? (Explain how the ears should be cared for.) 
What is a person who cannot hear called? How do our 
ears differ from a dog’s ears? Acat’s ears? The ears of 
a horse? Can we move our ears? Can we move our 
eyes? What are some of the sounds you have heard 
this morning? 

FourTH WEEK 
Monday 

Have the children close their eyes. Place on each tongue 
a bit of salt. How many know what it was? Do the same 
with a bit of sugar, a bit of vinegar, a bit of nutmeg. 


Tuesday 

Conversation on Taste: 

How do we taste? What have we in the mouth that helps 
us to taste? (Tongue.) What becomes of what we eat 
after it has been chewed? Do we taste food after it has 
been swallowed? 

(Have the children test this by actual experiment, with 
an apple, or some other eatable with pronounced taste.) 
Tell the children about the taste-buds on the tongue that 
help us to tell the flavor of what we take into the mouth. 


Wednesday 

Have the children close their eyes. Allow each child 
to smell cologne, vinegar, a lemon, and an onion. How 
many can tell by the scent what each is? 


Thursday 
Conversation on Smelling: 
With what do we smell? Can we smell anything if 
we cover the nose? Why is it difficult to smell anything 
if one has a cold? Which has the keener sense of smell, 
you or a dog? Can a horse smell? A cow? A cat? 
How does a cat know when a mouse is near? 


Friday 

Have the children close their eyes. Allow each child 
to feel a soft ball, a marble, a handkerchief, and a piece of 
crayon. How many can guess, by the feeling, what the 
objects are? How do we know, by feeling, whether an 
article is hard or soft? “ What part of the hand has the 
most sensitive sense of touch? How does a cat know if 
we pull her tail? How do you know when a pin pricks 
you? How does a dog know when a flea is biting him? 


Second Year 
First WEEK 
“fonda 
7 Tue Daisy 
Wake up, little daisy, the summer is nigh, 
The dear ittle robin is up in the sky, 
The snowdrop and 
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Now hark, little daisy, I’ll tell you what’s said, 
The lark thinks you’re lazy, and love your warm bed; 
But I’ll not believe it, for now I can see 
Your bright little eye winking softly at me. 
— Selected 
Write a sentence about the daisy. 


Tuesday 
Write sentences, answering the following questions: 
When does the daisy blossom? 
What is the color of the daisy? 
What is the daisy’s eye? 


Wednesday 
For dictation: 
The daisies white are nursery maids, 
With frills upon their caps; 
The daisy buds are little babes 


They tend upon their laps. 
Thursday 


Write the daisy rhyme: 


Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, 
Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief. 
Friday 
Have each child give, orally, a sentence containing the 
word doctor, then one containing the word lawyer, then one 
containing merchant, etc. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Poem to be committed to memory: 
“The Flag Goes By,”’ by Henry Holcomb Bennett. 


This is not too difficult for primary children to learn. 
Explain what is meant by the blare of bugles and the 
ruffie of drums. Play the marching, removing the hats, 
and saluting the flag. 

Have the poem copied. 


Tuesday 
Children commit to memory the first stanza of the poem. 


Wednesday 
Children commit to memory the second and third stanzas 
of the poem. 


Thursday 
Children commit to memory the entire poem. 


Friday 
Recite the poem, in concert, and singly. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday 
Talk about Flag Day. Explain the meaning of the red, 
the white, and the blue. Tell why there are thirteen stripes 
and forty-eight stars. 


Tuesday 

Write answers in complete sentences to the following 
questions: 

What are the colors of our flag? 

How many stripes has our flag? 

How many stars has our flag? 

What does the red stand for? 

What does the white stand for? 

What does the blue stand for? 


Wednesday © 

For dictation: 

I give my head, my heart, and my hand to my country. 
One country, one language, one flag. 


Thursday 

Tell the children the story of the battle of Bunker Hill. 
If possible, show them a picture of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. This lesson should be given on or near June 17; 
the anniversary of the battle. 
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Friday 
Write five sentences about the Battle of Bunker Hill. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday 
Talk about vacation. Have each child tell something 
that he expects to do during the summer. 


Tuesday 
Write five sentences about what you expect to do during 
the summer. 


Wednesday 
Write as many words as you can beginning with s. 


Thursday 

Write the name of a red flower; an orange-colored 
flower; a yellow flower; a green flower; a light blue flower; 
a dark blue flower; a purple flower. 


Friday 
Play “I’m thinking of a flower,” the others to guess what 
flower is being thought of. 


Third Year 


First WEEK 
Monday 
Poem to be committed to memory: 
“The Liberty Bell.” 


Have the poem copied. 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
Learn the poem. 
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SECOND WEEK 
Monday 


Write a list of the nouns in the poem. 


Tuesday 
Write a list of the adjectives in the poem. 


Wednesday 
Write a list of the verbs in the poem. 


Thursday 
Look up in the dictionary and write out definitions ot 


the following words: rife, whisper, gather, grant, hazard, 
portal. 


Friday 
Look up in the dictionary and write out definitions of the 


following words: patriot, freedom, dense, quivers, murmurs, 
exultant. 


TurrpD WEEK 
Monday 
For dictation: 


LittLe Betty Bive 


Little Betty Blue, 
Lost her holiday shoe, 
What shall Betty do? 
Buy her another 
To match the other, 
And then she will walk upon two, — Selec - 


Tuesday 
Write a rhyme of four lines about a shoe. 








Wednesday 
Write a letter to a cousin, telling what you 
have done in school to-day. 


Thursday 

Write twenty-six words, each to begin with a 
different letter of the alphabet. As a, apple; b, 
baby, etc. 


Friday 

Play “Guess what I am,” each pupil to play 
he is some flower. As, “I grow in the fields. 
My flowers are white with yellow centers. They 
close at night. What am I?” (Answer: A 
daisy.) 

FourtH WEEK 

Monday 

Story for reproduction: 


Pussy 

My name is Puss. You know me very well. 

Once I was a little kitten, and you played with me. I 
am grown up now, but I like to play as well asever. Get 
a , and you will see what I can do. 

I like to sleep by the fire, too. I like to drink milk too, 
when Iam hungry. When you have fed me, I will purr. 

Do you see how I clean keep my face and hands? Do 
you keep your face and hands as clean as I keep mine? 

Please give me a warm bed at night. I do not like 
to be turned out in the cold. 

I have a warm coat of fur, which I always wear. 
am better off than some boys and girls. 


Tuesday 
Tell the story of “ Pussy.” 


Wednesday : 
Write five sentences about Pussy. 


Thursday 
Write ten words that rhyme with cat; five 
that rhyme with fur. 


Frida 
Write a letter, telling about your cat if 
have one, or about some cat that you know abou., 
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Babies of the World X 


AiceE E. ALLEN 
(For any number of little folks, in bright colored caps and ribbons, carrying packs, as Gypsies.) 


We are the Gypsy Babies — up flowery hill and hollow, 
The long white road, the strong white road, it calls to us 
to follow; 
“Oh, come and come and come,” it cries, and nobody cares 
whether 
It rains or shines, so it is June, and we are off to- 
gether. 


Mr. Blue Jay’s Wings 


HarriET M. MULRY 
N the beginning this is a story about Mr. Gray Squirrel, 
| in the middle it is about Bobbity Rabbit, and in the 
end it is about Mr. Blue Jay and how he came to have 
black stripes on his blue wings. 

Once upon a time Mr. Gray Squirrel had a snug little 
nest in a hole in a tree where he gathered in his nuts for the 
winter. One day he found the nest empty. 

He went as fast as he could, skippity-hoppity-skip, and 
told his friend, Mr. Bobbity Rabbit. 

Mr. Bobbity Rabbit knew at once who had cheated. Mr. 
Gray Squirrel. 

He said, “This is not the first time I have heard such a 
tale; all the little birds and the other small creatures have 
the same story to tell. Ever since I could hop over an 
ant-hill I have known Mr. Blue Jay was fonder of stealing 
other folks’ dinners than of cooking up one for himself. I 
think it is just time I taught him a lesson. 

One day, not long after, while Mr. Bobbity Rabbit was 
working around his house, along came Mr. Blue Jay in all 
his fine feathers and his tippity-top-knot. 

He perched on a limb of a tree to watch Mr. Bobbity 
Rabbit work. 

Round and round his brush-heap went Mr. Bobbity 
Rabbit saying: 

‘Four, five, six, pick up sticks.” 
Then off he would run to the fire-place adding, 
“Six, seven, eight, lay them straight,” 
which is just exactly what he was doing. 

Mr. Blue Jay could not guess the meaning of all this, so 
he inquired, “What are you doing, Mr. Bobbity Rabbit?” 

Mr. Bobbity Rabbit was working so fast and working 
so hard he didn’t have time to look up, but he answered, 
“I’m picking up sticks and laying them in my fire-place 
so I can have a fire.” 


Oh let us go a-gypsying through sweet and sunny places, 

We'll go along and blow along with buttercups and 
daisies; 

For all the Babies of the World, there’s room and bloom 
to spare 

In Ged’s great, green, glad out-of-doors — let’s run and 
get our share! 


“T suppose,” said Mr. Blue Jay, “when you get the fire 
going you'll start your dinner.” 

But Mr. Bobbity Rabbit was scuffling around so fast in 
the bushes it seemed as if he didn’t hear what Mr. Blue 
Jay remarked. 

Pretty soon Mr. Bobbity Rabbit straightened up his 
back, and looking around said, “It’s high time for me to be 
off hunting if I’m going to have anything to eat.” 

Mr. Blue Jay hopped and fluttered up in the branches 
and said, “I hope you will catch something pretty good to 
cook on such a big fire.” 

Mr. Bobbity Rabbit laughed to himself and called up, 
“T think I'll have a dinner worth while to-day. I guess I 
know where it is, too, high and dry on a limb of a tree.” 

“What do you think you'll have for dinner?” queried 
Mr. Blue Jay. 

“T just have my mind made up,” said Mr. Bobbity Rab- 
bit, to get a bit of thief-meat. The little rabs like it.” 

“Thief-meat!” exclaimed Mr. Blue Jay in surprise. 
“Does that make a good dinner?” 

“Good dinner!” cried Mr. Bobbity Rabbit; it’s the 
next best thing to Christmas fixings if you can get the right 
kind of sauce to go with it.” 

“What kind of sauce do you like to go with it?” asked 
Mr. Blue Jay. 

“Tart apple sauce, to take the rich taste off,” said Mr. 
Bobbity Rabbit. 

“Thief-meat and tart apple sauce to take the rich taste 
off!” repeated Mr. Blue Jay as he thought how he would 
relish it. 

“With such a hearty dinner,” continued Mr. Bobbity 
Rabbit, “most folks have to have a bit of water-cress for 
trimming round the edges.” 

“Thief-meat and tart apple sauce and water-cress for 
trimming round the edges!” cried Mr. Blue Jay more as 
tonished than ever. “I'd like to know where anyone can 
get all those good things at one meal these hard times.’ 
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“And if they had all that,” Mr. Bobbity Rabbit went 
on, “they wouldn’t start in to sharpen their knives till they 
knew there was some mint-leaf dressing, just to give the 
dinner a flavor.” 

Mr. Blue Jay could not speak for a minute. He had 
never heard of anything that made him feel so hungry. 

Mr. Bobbity Rabbit was picking up his bag to go get all 
this good dinner, when he called out, “Most folks are glad 
to have company round when they get up such a meal as 
this.” Then he was off through the bushes, bag and all. 

Mr. Blue Jay stayed where he was for a while; but 
pretty soon he wanted to know how Mr. Bobbity Rabbit 
fixed the kindlings for a fire. Down he flew and looked all 
around the heap of dry sticks and leaves in the fire-place. 

He thought he smelled something good. He came a 
little nearer. He was sure he smelled something good, 
and he just wanted to see it. 

Pickity-pick and pokety-poke, he pushed away the 
sticks and leaves, and there in the middle of the fire-place 
he saw an acorn pie. 

There was nothing Mr. Blue Jay liked better than acorn 
pie, and Mr. Bobbity Rabbit knew it. 

This one looked good and it smelled good, so Mr. Blue 
Jay wanted to know how it tasted — that is, how just a 
tiny little corner of it tasted. 

He had just finished the last delicious mouthful when 
clap went a trap, and that very minute along came Mr. 
Bobbity Rabbit with his bag just full. He sat down ona 
stump without a look at his fire-place. 

Then Mr. Bobbity Rabbit shook his head and began 
regretfully, “I got my tart apples for sauce, my water-cress 
for trimming and my mint-leaves just to give the dinner 
‘ flavor, but not a bit of thief-meat could I find high or 
ow.” 

Mr. Bobbity Rabbit went over to light the sticks, when 
there was such a flitter and flutter in the fire-place that he 
jumped up in the air and backward as high as over his 
own head. 

When he recovered from his surprise he saw something 
hiding in the fire-place, down in the sticks and leaves, and 
he danced up and down shouting out, “Thief-meat for 
supper! Thief-meat for supper! The finest piece and 
the plumpest piece I have seen for a long time!” 

Mr. Bobbity Rabbit caught up a spoon in one paw and 
a ladle in the other, and waving them both he danced be- 
fore the fire-place shouting, “Tart apple sauce to take the 
rich taste off, and water-cress for trimming round the edges, 
and mint dressing just to give it a kind of flavor! Let me 
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light the fire and get it going before the little rabs come 
home hungry.” 

“Oh, please don’t burn me,” cried a voice from the fire- 

lace. 
, Mr. Bobbity Rabbit pretended he did not know whose 
voice it was, and he kept on trying to light a match. 

All he said was, “I have my tart apples for sauce, my 
water-cress, and my mint leaves, so I must hurry up and 
cook my thief-meat.” 

“I’m not a thief, Mr. Bobbity Rabbit,” cried the un- 
happy voice. 

“That’s what we call such folks around here, no matter 
how polite their other names are,” answered Mr. Bobbity 
Rabbit. 

“Please let me out, let me out,” begged the prisoner in 
the kindlings. 

“When folks go where they are not invited they can get 
out the way they got in,” Mr. Bobbity Rabbit replied. 

“T did not mean to steal anything when I came here,” 
the unfortunate one continued. 

“Folks don’t ever mean to steal anything with their 
poking and sniffing,” said Mr. Bobbity Rabbit, “even 
when you catch them gobbling down the last mouthful.” 

“Let me go this time, and I won’t do it again,” came the 
voice and this time it sounded very much frightened. 

“Tf I eat you this time you won’t do it again,” said Mr. 
Bobbity Rabbit, as cross as he could say it. .“I had better 
hurry up about the supper, too,” he added, “because it’s 
almost time the little rabs came home.” 

Then he went over to the fire-place and saw Mr. Blue 
Jay with his handsome wings and tail all streaked with 
dust, soot, and ashes. Mr. Bobbity Rabbit made believe 
he was very much surprised, and he pretended he was very 
sorry for the way he had talked to Mr. Blue Jay. 

“Tf I had known you weren’t tired out waiting for dinner- 
time, I would have had things on the table long ago,” said 
Mr. Bobbity Rabbit. 

He was very busy for a few minutes. 

Then he said, “Perhaps you can stand it if I don’t have 
all that I was planning for to go with the sauce and the 
trimmings. Maybe if I were to help you out of what you 
got into you might like to dust off your feathers a bit before 
we sit down.” 

Mr. Blue Jay looked at those horrid black streaks on his 
wings and tail ani then he flew off so far and spent so long 
trying to clean of the Smooches, that when the little rabs 
came home hungry, Mr. Bobbity Rabbit thought it was 
no use to wait any long€r. 
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PLAYS AND GAMES 


Yankee Doodle March 


Harriet A. JAMES 


(A march for twelve girls and a leader) 


Costumes White dresses and white stocking caps made from 
bunting with feathers of white tissue paper fastened to a wire. Six 
of the girls carry small flags and six carry bunting scarfs one and one- 
half yards long. Picture shows effect of these simple costumes. 

(Leader happened to own a red, white and blue accordion plaited 
dress. Simple white dress answers the purpose.) This march is 
suited for any day when patriotic exercises are held in the school. 


Enter from side of room in single file behind the leader. 
Flags over shoulder. Scarfs draped in front with hands 
on hips. Leader carries a large flag, behind her is a girl 
with scarf, next a girl with flag, so on alternately through 
the file. 

Music School hums “Yankee Doodle” over and over. 
March to center and leader steps in front and others march 
by twos behind her to position in center of front of room. 

a Leader marks time—2 files separate. Each file 
taking two side steps (4 counts) away from each other. 

b Leader marches backward between 2 files while 
first one in each file starts outward and marches in and out 
(like game of go in and out the window), others following. 
Meet partner at back and down center by twos behind the 
leader again. 

c Leader marks time in front and first two march to 
right, second to left and so on, and down the center by 
fours. 

d Point right foot sideward, right cross in front — 
repeat and 2 side steps right (4 counts for side steps). 

Point left foot sideward left, cross in front — repeat 
and 2 side steps left (4 counts for side steps). 

Repeat all of d. (Leader does same in fron‘.) Two, 


separate and pass to back and down the center by 2’s. 
(Leader marking time.) 

f Separate again by single file, pass to back and leader 
marches backward to back of space —files forward to 
center and down center by single file behind leader. 

g Leader marches ahead forming a large circle. Leader 
steps into center of circle. Six girls who have scarfs march 
to center, three on right, and three on left. Each give 
leader one end of scarf, retaining the other end and march 
back to place in circle. 

Leader raises scarfs over head and turns slowly in place, 
while circle marches toward right with scarfs extending from 
leader to six girls (making wheel effect). 

Point right and cross right foot in front of left. 

Repeat and march forward four steps. Same with left 
foot and repeat all. Turn quickly. 

Same thing in other direction. 

Leader drops scarfs — steps into circle and all march off. 





The Strawberry Pickers 
(Motion Exercise for Several Children) 
Harriet H. Prerson 


Here are the baskets! neat and round 
We wove with greatest care; 

Here is the dusty road ® that wound 
Out to the meadow fair; 

Here is the high rail fence * we climbed; 
Here is the grass‘ so green, 

Where hide the berries, sweet and round, 
The reddest ever seen. 

We brush the clustering /eaves aside, 
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And pick * them one by one; 
We hold ® them up like this, you see, 
And eat them * — just for fun. 


MOTIONS 


Fingers interlaced, hands curved. 

Curving motion with right hand. 

Fingers interlaced, hands straight, held high. 
Sweeping motion of hand. 

Picking berries into basket. 

Hold fingers before mouth. 

Motion as if putting berry into mouth. 


NQourwnde 





Closing Exercises in One First 


Grade 


HELEN C. GREMONT 


ECAUSE of the fact that June finds both teacher 

and pupils too tired to prepare and execute an 

elaborate program, our closing exercises are al- 

ways very simple in character, consisting mainly 
of the poems that have formed our memory work and the 
songs that we have learned during the year. 

To avoid monotony, these may be arranged as solos, 
duets and quartettes (the little people like the sound of 
these words) as well as choruses in which all the children 
have a part. 

Last year, however, I wanted one novelty, something 
which should be a complete surprise to all of the children 
except a very few who should be the participants. _ 

After considerable hard thought, I resolved to try the 
following, which, although the general plan was not an 
entirely new one, was worked out according to my own 
ideas. 

Narrow strips of wood were nailed to the corners of the 
number table, reaching above it to a height of five feet, 
and were loosely wrapped with sheets of thin green paper 
used by florists, with bunches of daisies carelessly arranged 
at irregular intervals up and down them. 

From these, by means of a strong cord, was stretched a 
curtain of chintz, also in that soft light shade of green that 
at once suggests both beauty and coolness. 

On this, five large daisies, two each at the top and bot- 
tom with one in the center, were constructed, the six-inch 
petals being of white drawing paper arranged around a 
circle about five inches in diameter. These were tacked 
with white co! .on at the points near the center and fastened 
at the larger ends with bits of paste. 

The green circles were then cut out and squares of yellow 
paper fastened by pins from the back, which was the touch 
needed to make chem look like “truly” daisies. The 
effect was very pretty and was further enhanced by quan- 
tities of real daisies from which the stems were clipped, 
dotting the curtain from top to bottom. 

The last number on the program was entitled “The 
Daisies’ Goodbye,”| and forty-five delightfully wondering 
pairs of eyes followed five little girls who left the room 
accompanied by the teacher and went softly through the 
cloak-room to the open door back of the number table. 

The next they saw were ten little white slippers back 
of the table; the next — the yellow centers of the daisies 
quietly slipping down; the next — the faces of Dorothy, 
Eleanor, Evelyn, Inez and Elsie, and the last they heard 
was this little song, written to conform to the metre and 
music of our old favorite — “Sweet Bunch of Daisies.” 

Sweet bunch of daisies 
Brought from Grade One 
Just one more song now, 
School is all done. 
We’ve been so happy 
All through the year, 
Now we must leave them — 
The children dear. 


Each one to do, 
Reading and writin 
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Numbers as well, 
Hundreds of nice things 
Daisies can tell. 


Sweet bunch of daisies. 
Now say “Goodbye.” 

Soon books and pencils 
Untouched will lie. 

Thank you for smiling 
As you all do, 

Come see us next year 
Up in Grade Two. 


I must apologize to both the author of the real song 
and to my readers, for my feeble attempt at poetry, but 
hum it over to the given tune and perhaps it will not seem 
utterly impossible. 

The children were delighted with it and the mothers, 
almost without exception, remarked that it was quite as 
dainty a thing as they had seen in the school-room, both 
of which repaid me for the trouble and made me want to 
share it with my Primary EpvucarIon friends. 

Perhaps I might add that the two topmost “daisies” 
were standing on chairs, the middle one kneeling on a low 
box and the bottom ones sitting on the table with feet 
drawn under. 

Further, that I chose this song because of the peculiar 
sweetness of the melody and its easy range for childish 
voices. 





My Favorite Flowers 

{KA Flower Drill for Wee Ones) 

FLORENCE JONES HADLEY 
Four small boys — the younger the better —take part in 
this drill. They may all be on the stage at the same time, 
or come on, one after another. This is a spring or summer 
play, when the flowers may be obtained, or if not, may be 

easily made of paper. 


First boy (speaks, holding out the blossom to the other boys 
and to the audience) 
This little daisy with its shining face — 
The “‘day’s eye” as ’twas named long, long ago — 
I love the best, because it means to me 
The morning hours — the day’s best part, you know. 


Second boy (holding a spray of morning glories) 
The morning glory with its nodding bells 
Is the one blossom that I like the best; 
It rings the hour when I must. go to school, 
It rings for study and for noonday rest. 


Third boy (holding out the old-fashioned yellow flower, the 
noon-shut) 
A tiny little flower I bring to you — 
A shy, sweet blossom, all unknown to fame: 
It tells of day’s half spent, the noontide play — 
The noon-shut — well I love it for it’s name. 


Fourth Boy 
The morning glory, daisy, noon-shut, all 
Are beautiful enough, without a doubt, 
But I bring one, that, to me, is the best — 
The four o’clock — the hour when school is out! 


(He waves the blossoms around and over his head, laugh 
ing mischievously at the others as he does so.) 


The four boys speak in concert 

Just as it needs these blossoms all 

To make this sweet bouquet 
(Putting the flowers together to form a bouquet.) 

It takes the morning, noon and night 
To make the busy day. 

So whether study, work or play, 
Each hour that comes is best, 

From the time the sun first tints the sky 
Till it sinks down in the west. 


(A few simple figures may be used by the teacher as a drill 
but it should not be too intricate for small tots.) 
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Butterfly Dance 
Auice E. ALLEN 


(A game to be given by part of the children as Butterflies, the rest 
as Children chasing them. Only a part “‘fly” and chase at a time, 
s words suggest. Make as gay as possible.) 


Butterflies 
One little, two little, blue little butterflies, 
Two little, three little, wee little butterflies, 


Three little, four — and more — little butterflies, 
Four — and more — butterflies. 


Children 


Four little, five little, live little butterflies, 

Five little, six little, seven little butterflies, 

Seven little, eight little, late little butterflies, 
Eight little late butterflies. 


Butter flies 


Eight little, nine little, fine little butterflies, 

Nine little, ten — and then more butterflies, 

Ten — and more — quite a score little butterflies, 
A score and more butterflies. 


Children 


Ten, twelve, twenty, a plenty butterflies, 
Further we can’t go — any — butterflies, 
We can’t count so many butterflies — 

So many butterflies! 





Sing a Song of Summer Time 


Maset L. Jontz 


(This exercise is for eight of the smallest boys and girls, and will 
prove to be a pretty little part in the closing program. 

Each child should be required to say his or her part clearly and 
distinctly, and with as much childish freedom as possible.) 


First (two little girls with tiny parasols on shoulders recite 
the following stanza as they saunter across the stage, 
or front of school-room) 


Sing a song of summer time; 
What can little folks do 
All through the long vacation 

To keep from getting blue? 


(When the little girls finish reciting the stanza, they should 
stand at the opposite side of the room. from which they entered, 
and give their attention to the children who come following 
— one at a time.) 


Second (little girl comes in, jumping rope) 


Sing a song of summer time, 
Lots of fun, I hope, 

I'll have merry, merry times 
With my jumping rope. 


Uhird (little girl with doll) 


Sing a song of summer time, 
To the swing I’ll go 
Underneath the maple tree, 
Swinging dollie, high and low. 


t vurth (litile boy with fishing rod over one shoulder and carry- 
ing tin pail. He should enter the room whistling) 


Sing a song of summer time, 
Fields and meadow brooks; 

Lunches in the bright tin pails, 
And fishing rods and hooks. 
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Fifth (little boy carrying a bali and ball bat) 
Sing a song of summer time, 
Lots of fun for all; 
I will have just lots of fun 
With my bat and ball. 


Sixth (little boy with a small spade and hoe) 
Sing a song of summer time, 
To the farm I'll go; 
T’ll learn to be a farmer 
And work with spade and hoe. 


Seventh (little boy carrying rake and market basket) 
Sing a song of summer time, 
Will you buy my truck? 
I'll have all kinds of vegetables 
If I have good luck. 


All together 
Sing a song of autumn time, 
Then back to school once more, 
And we'll learn our lessons better 
Than we ever did before. 


(Children pass off of stage, being led by the litile girls w 10 
entered first.) 


Jolly Lads and Lassies* 


IpA MAvupE Titus 





(An exercise comprising four kinds of play that children love all the 
world over: singing, skipping, jumping and dancing.) 


Children Required Ten girls and eight boys, or more, 
according to stage capacity, and as young and small as 
possible — five and six years preferable. 

Costumes All to be dressed in white excepting two little 
girls who should be selected on account of natural grace- 
fulness and who are to do a little very simple extra dancing. 
These children are to be dressed in pink silkoline accordion 
pleated dresses made Mother Hubbard style, with elbow 
sleeves of accordion pleating. A large bow of wide pink 
satin ribbon falls from the back of the yoke nearly to the 
bottom of the dress, which should not be below the knees. 
Pink hair ribbons and pink socks with pink or white slippers 
complete the costume. The other children wear different 
colored ribbons and sashes, and the boys different colored 
ties. (When dancing, the boys take for their partners 
the little girls whose colors match their own, excepting the 
two in pink, who dance alone.) 

Material Six jumping ropes of the heavy kind of rope 
with handles on the ends, that can be bought at any ten 
cent store. 

Two sticks three feet high to be used as posts of a fence 
and three yards of light pink, soft finished cambric, which 
is to be cut in strips four inches wide and French seamed 
together. The posts are to be covered with the pink strips 
by winding, and two long strips are to simulate the bars 
of the fence across the stage, at the proper time. The 
bars must be fastened to the posts far enough down so : 
not to hide the faces of the children. 

Arrangment The children are placed in two lines ha\ 
the tallest in the middle of each line and the two little o 
in pink placed a little apart in the front row. They m: 
on from both sides of the stage to the music of the In! 
duction, and stand in two lines at the front ready to sing. 

The Song In the chorus each time it is sung the words 
“Sing,” “Skip,” “Jump,” and “Dance,” must be vy, 
very strongly emphasi-ed. At the end of the first chorus, 4 
boy having a loud clear voice says, “And this is the way we 
sing.” The children then sing, “Tra-la-la-la-la, tra-la-'4- 
la-la,” to the music of the chorus. At the close of the second 
chorus, the Speaker says, “And this is the way we ski)’. 
The children in each line then take hold of hands, the front 

*See music on pages 376, 378 and 380. 
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NEW, AND GOOD 


MORROW’S LANGUAGE FOR LITTLE | PERRY AND PRICE’S AMERICAN 
PEOPLE HISTORY, FIRST BOOK (1492-1763) 


By JOHN MORROW, M. S., Assistant By ARTHUR C. PERRY, Jr., Ph.D., Principal, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. and GERTRUDE A. PRICE, Teacher, Public 
School No. 85, New York City. 


25 cents 60 cents 


The book contains 180 easy lessons in language — one This book for the first-cycle study of American history 
lesson for each day of a nine-months’ school year. } by fifth year pupils is distinguished by its extraordinarily 
These lessons are adapted to pupils of the Second Reader | picturesque style. Each of the eleven chapters is pre- 
Grade. They are based upon the belief that careful | ceded by a colored picture, illustrating some dramatic 
practice is needed in training children early in life to ] incident in the text, to which the pupil is constantly 
express their own thoughts concerning matters within }] looking forward. Each chapter is made up of three 
their own experience. Persistent attention to the rules | parts: an account for the pupil to read, a summary to 
herein indicated, and the careful practice of the exer- | study, and a few leading facts to memorize. The read- 
cises presented or suggested, can hardly fail to cultivate | ing portion is as interesting as any story. 
and impress the habit of using correct English. The Throughout the appeal is made to the fondness 
many interesting pictures will suggest to the children | of the child for adventure, heroic deeds, and dramatic 
stories which they will want to tell. The clearness, | events. Apt quotations from standard poems are 
simplicity, and interesting quality of its various lessons | given, and will encourage a broader reading of literature. 
make this an excellent introductory volume to be used | Besides the color pictures, there are in the book many 
in connection with any series. other illustrations, and also numerous maps. 








The New Series by James Otis 


OTIS’S PIONEER SERIES 


Antoine of Oregon Martha of California 
A story of the Oregon Trail A story of the California Trail 


Benjamin of Ohio Philip of Texas 
A story of the settlement of Marietta A story of Sheep Raising ir Texas 


Hannah of Kentucky Seth of Colorado 
A story of the Wilderness Road A story of the settlement of Denver 





Price, 35 cents each 


This new series, the last ever written by James Otis, | and tedious journeys through almost unbroken forests, 
is a worthy successor to his extremely popular Colonial | across desolate prairies and over unbridged rivers, in 
Series, published three years ago. These books tell | fair and stormy weather; there were homes to be built, 
in the author’s own inimitably entertaining way, stories | and there were fields to be cleared, while savage foes 
of the journeys made by those adventurous pioneers | watched from the distance. All these hardships and 
who were determined to push west either to found | all these adventures were experienced and are related 
homes or to gain riches for themselves from the better | by children, and their great-grandchildren will enjoy 
opportunities offered in the new country. There | and profit by reading of the struggles of the men who 
were many hardships to be endured in making the long | helped to build up this nation. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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Jolly Lads and Lassies 


Words and Music by Ipa Maupe Titus 
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we love to sing, and we love to skip All the hap-py live- long 
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‘is specially recommended for general school work. 











May Pole—Fifth and Sixth Grades, Washington School, Port Huron, Mich. 





A brass band for your playground this 
summer—all day long and every day. 

Calisthenics and games. ate spiritless and dull 
without music. Folk Dancing is impossible without 
the right music properly played with snap and vigor. 

Your play may be orderly, the children attracted, 
interested and taught by using splendid rousing music 
to accompany your activities. 

Let the Victor help you this summer. 

Ask any Victor dealer to bring out a Victor and 
show you just how it provides the very music 
required for Folk Dances, Singing Games, Waltzes, 
Two-Steps, Marches etc. for Calisthenics. 

Write us today for booklet and full information 
about the value of the Victor in school work. 






Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V with wood horn, price $68 complete, 
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(Continued from page 374) 

line turning to the right and the back line to the /eft, and 
skip all around the stage, being careful when the lines pass 
by that the front line takes the inside and the back line the 
outside, in order to give each line the same skipping dis- 
tance. (The effect of this continuous line, produced by the 
taking hold of hands, is very attractive.) As they skip 
around the stage the second time, they halt when both lines 
are facing the sides of the stage, and backwards to each 
other. At a given chord, they drop hands and face about. 
With the lines at the sides of the stage, they are ready for 
the third verse, leaving the whole middle of the stage clear 
for the jumping ropes. 

Note — The skipping and dancing are both done to 
the music entitled, “ Happy Playtime.” 

After the third verse and chorus the Speaker says, “And 
this is the way we jump.” Then six girls who can jump 
well run forward and pick up the jumping ropes (which were 
placed at the extreme front, a little way apart, across the 
stage before the exercise was begun) and stand well apart so 
as not to conflict with each other. The surest way is to 
mark these places with crayon. The children jump to the 
music of the chorus, keeping time as nearly as possible, 
after which they place the ropes as before and run back to 
their places in the lines. After the fourth chorus has been 
sung, a little pause must be made while two dependable 
fair-sized boys carry up the fence. One boy passes slowly 
across the front of the stage Jetting out the length of the pink 
bars smoothly ashe goes. Their place is a little back from 
the front of the stage, leaving enough room in front of the 
fence for the little dancers in pink to dance back and fourth 
across the platform and not be too cramped for room. 
The boys holding the fence stand a little in from the extreme 
sides of the stage, leaving enough room for the two little 
girls to run around to their places in front of the fence. 
The bars must be held éaué so as not to sag. This can be 
done by bracing the post against the foot. When the fence 
is all in place ( and it may be necessary for a grown person 
to help the boys a little in Jetting out the pink strips) the 
Speaker says, “‘And this is the way we dance.”” The little 
dancers then run around the side of the fence to the middle 
of the stage and make a deep bow holding out their accordion 
pleated skirts straight at the sides — at the same time the 
boys all run quickly and lightly to their partners and cross 
hands, taking hold of the girl’s hands and directly facing 
them ready to dance to the music of “Happy Playtime.” 
Their daneing is simply a continuous slide, slide, slide, slide, 
with as much motion as possible to make it look graceful 
and pretty. The children take their own course, which 
they do readily after two or three rehearsals. The little 
dancers in front of the fence, skip with one foot and throw 
the other up and out, giving really a moderate kick, then 
take one step and repeat. (To give it more fully, step with 
right foot — skip once with the same foot and kick with the 
left foot — step once with the left foot, skip once with same 
foot and kick with the right foot, etc.) At the same time, 
they hold the sides of the dresses in their hands and throw 
their arms upward with a circular fling, right atm up with 
left foot up, left arm up with right foot up, and let the body 
and head sway from side to side with motion. This gives 
rather the effect of wings. The girls dance from the center, 
where they made the bow, in opposite directions, turn with- 
out stopping at the ends of the fence, and dance back and 
forth to the end of the music. As it ceases the couples 
keep their places just wherever they happen to be, facing 
each other, but dropping hands. The two boys raise up the 
fence straight (it will not be found heavy), the music is re- 
peated and the two dancers go in and out among the chil- 
dren, dancing as before, the more capable of the two 
leading. At the close of the music, they all bow to partners 
with extreme bows, girls holding out their skirts and letting 
one foot fall back, and boys with one hand at waist and 
other at sides. The two dancers at the same time run 
quickly to the front of stage and bow to the audience with 
same deep bow as before. The bowing is best done to a 
run on the piano. 
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MARCH’S THESAURUS 


By FRANCIS ANDREW MARCH, LL.D., L.H.D., 
D.C.L., Litt.D. 


GET THIS BOOK FOR YOUR SCHOOL AND FOR YOUR HOME 


BETTER THAN A DICTIONARY 


Does for you what the dictionary cannot do. 

Gives one absolute and almost immediate 
command of the English Language. 

Invaluable to students and teachers. 


By the patented 
cross reference in 
March’s Thesaurus, 
you are supplied with 
from 50 to 1,000 words 
upon your subject im- 
mediately, all gram- 
matically arranged, 
grouped and defined. 

March’s Thesaurus 
is now in use by 
the U. S. Government, 
State, County and 
Municipal Offices, also 
by the leading libraries, 
public schools and uni- 
versities. 
Superintendents and 
educators in general 
will find this book of 
the utmost value. 
Every school should 
have at least one copy. 
It appeals to every one 
who has writing to do. 


LOOK UP IN YOUR DICTIONARY 


300 words on the subject of 300 words on clothing, wear- 
money ing apparel and dress 

300 word on goodness or bad- 300 words on health-sickness 

300 words on love-hate 

100 words on agriculture 





ness 
1000 words on Church and the 
ecclesiastical subjects 150 words on instrument 
100 words on electricity 200 words on traveling—navi- 
200 words on weapons of all gation 
kinds 1000 words on truth, error, 
300 words on music and mu- fraud, etc. 
sical instruments Thousands of other words also. 


These words are in the dictionary scattered through- 
out the book in alphabetical order, but how many can 
you find, not knowing what they are? 


By the wonderful PATENTED INVENTION in March’s The- 
saurus these words can be found instantly, and all the terms 
and phrases connected with them. 


You have frequently felt the need of such a book. 


Untverstry or Carcaco, Dec. 29, 1908 
Sirs: I have owned your March’s Thesaurus Dictionary of the English 
Language for some time. It is invaluable to me, so invaluable that I could not 
enumerate fully all its uses save in a long letter. 
Wiiiiam E. CaaNncetior 


PHILADELPHIA, September 13, 190 
I have examined with much interest a copy of Dr. March’s Thesaurus, and 
appreciating the very great value of such a work, it gives me pleasure to com 
mend this publication as one of an almost indispensable character for any one 
who desires to acquire a masterly use of the English language 
Epwarp Brooks 
Superintendent, Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wasnsuen Coitece, Torexa, Kans 
Dear Sir: Professor March’s Thesaurus is a very valuable work. There is 
no question of the utility of, or even the necessity for, Thesaurus to the teacher 
who must choose his language to express himself in speech or writing correctly. 
Epwarp D. Ossporn 
Acting Dean, Washburn Law School 
Denver HicH pamees, Jen, 30, 1908 


_ Dear Sirs: March’s Thesaurus is a marvellous tribute to English Scholar- 
ship and the best work for the assistance of careful writers. 


mu. H. Surev, Principal 


Write to-day for full information 


THE HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 


1342 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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In Lilac Time 
FLORENCE JONES HADLEY 

In lilac time, 
When fragrant bells hang heavily 

And all.the air is faint and sweet, 
When south winds blowing fitfully 

Rustle the warm grass at my feet — 
When brown bees circling in the sun 

Drone their content in drowsy rhyme, 
Then know I Heaven is nearerfearth | 

Inflilac time, in lilac time.4 
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Sewing Card—*“ Jack and Jill” 
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BRADLEY’S 
HISTORIGAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE MAPS 


FOR THE CORRELATED TEACHING OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 
Arranged by J. E. DeMeyer 


Outline maps are recognized as an impor- 
tant aid in the teaching of history and 
geography. This new series of Bradley 
Outline Maps is carefully designed and 
lithographed on a superior quality of tough 
bond paper, perfectly adapted to the use of 
ink or water colors as well as pencil or 
crayon. 

There are ten maps in the Historical 
Series, covering American History from the 
earliest explorers to the present time, num- 
bered as follows: 
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No. I Exploration No. VI Green’s Campaign in the South 

No. ll Colonization No. VII Aquisition of Territory 

No. Ill Territory owned by Indians and For- No. VIII Productions (Previous to the Civil 
eign Nations in 1750 War) 

No. IV Hudson Valley Campaign No. IX The Civil War 

No. V Washington’s Campaign in and No. X General Productions 


around New Jersey 
Size of the Historical Maps 9x12 inches 


The Geographical Series includes eight maps, the six Grand Divisions, United States 
and British Isles, designated as follows: 


No. XI North America No. XIV_ Asia No. XVII United States 
—_ No. XII South America No. XV_ Africa No. XVIII British Isles 
5 No. XIII Europe No. XVI Australia 


Size of the Geographical Series 11x14 inches 


These maps are put in portfolios containing fifty maps of a kind with a sheet of sug- 


gestion for the teacher, emphasizing those points which need special stress in the presen- 
tation of the subject. 








Price per Portfolio, any number of either series, $0.35 
Write for descriptive circular and free sample maps 





For all sticking purposes use 


lp 





Trade Mark 
The newest adhesive. ADHEZO is not a paste nor a glue, yet it combines the vir- 
tues of both, being as clean to use as the finest library paste and sticking with the 
tenacity of a powerful glue. A trial will convince you that Adhezo is the most perfect 


preparation you have ever used. 


In 4 ounce enameled tubes, $0.10; postage $0.07 
Also in 8 ounce, pint and quart jars. 


Write for circular and prices 


7 MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


— . Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 
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Good Cheer Days X 


Atice E. ALLEN 


I was glad that day, 
The June was in me! — Mrs. Browning 


We are happy, now, because God so wills it! — Lowell 


Every season is brimful and running over with its own particular 
Good Cheer. There is enough to fill every school-room in the land — 
and still there will be plenty left. Be sure you get your share. 

Look, listen, take long breaths, or just feel — you will know it is 

une. You need no mottoes, no words of any kind. You possess 
the greatest joy the year offers—JuNnrE. You don’t need to say 
“Be GLap”’ — you are glad, because you can’t help yourself! 


June Cheer 


And — when the year at last brings June, 
Of song and sun and fragrance blent, 
There’s nothing worth while wishing for, 

For thirty days, we are content! 


Our Motto 


We don’t need any words of cheer 
To keep from being sad — 

June’s filled the world so full of joy 
We can’t help being glad! 


Joy’s Other Name 


There’s June above, 
There’s June beneath, 
We breathe in June 
At every breath — 
And, listen {little girl and boy, 
JuNE’s just the other name for Joy 


Which 


I don’t know which is better — to watch the waters glisten, 

To look and look and look and look at earth and sea and 
sky, 

Or just to close your eyes awhile, and listen, listen, listen 

To all the sweet things of the world a drifting lightly by. 


The Sun 


The sun sits up — oh, very late — 
Long after I’m in bed; 

And gets up, too, before I wake, 
His face so bright and red. 

He’s never cross nor sleepy seems, 

But, wide awake, at me he beams. 
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Forget-me-not Days 
Now, 
Gold-hearted, appear, 
To mark the forget-me-not days 
Of the year. 


little blue flowers, 


We could not forget, 
Dear June — never fear — 

Your days — the forget-me-not days 
Of the year. 


The Moon 


(Tell children the old myth of the Lorelei, who sat onfthe cliffs of 





Between the tall white cliffs of cloud, 
The sky like a river swirls; 

The moon is the pretty Lorelei; 
With a comb set thick with pearls, 

Serene she sits far up the cliff 
And combs her golden curls. 


The Day I Ran Away 


It was a day just like this one, 
. With skies all golden-gay, 
All birds and bees and’ butterflies — 
The day I ran away. 


But oh, to-day’s so different — 
The skies seem’d almost gray, 

A bird sang somewhere very sad 
The day I ran away. 


The flowers and bees — I’m sure they knew; 
Outdoors I couldn’t stay, 

And so, I ran straight back to school 
The day I ran away. 


June 
(For one, or three, as desired) 
April 
Sun and show’r-time, 
May 
Song-bird and flow’r-time, 
June 
Why, June is our time — 
All 
Little girl and boy time, 
Joy-time, joy-time, joy-time 
(Continued on page{384) 
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SEE THE PANAMA CANAL 
BEFORE THE WATER IS LET IN. 


Every patriotic School Teacher should see the greatest 
of engineering feats, sometimes referred to as the eighth 
wonder of the world. 

This year, we are told, will witness the opening of the 
Canal. Therefore, NOW isthe time to go while Culebra Cut, 
the Giant Locks at Gatun and Pedro Miguel are exposed 
to the view of the tourist. 

The way to go is on one of our big, new, air-cooled 
steamers, especially built for tropica! travel, sailing from 
New York every Wednesday and Saturday. Summer climate 
at the Zone is delightfully cool and even. Average summer 
temperature at Colon on the Atlantic, 84°; on the Pacific 


side, 74°. 
SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 
May Ist to October Ist 

22-day cruise, including Jamaica, Panama Canal and 
Colombian ports, $110 and up; 24-day cruise, including 
Jamaica, Panama Canal and Costa Rica, $115 and up. 
Special 17-day cruises from New Orleans every Wednesday 
and Saturday, $75 and up. Our booklet tells the whole 
story. Send for a copy to-day. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
17 Battery PI. Long Wharf 630 Common St. 
New York Boston New Orleans 
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Do Your Schools Make 


Sick Children Well 
or 


Well Children Sick? 


You will be interested in the Community Program 
for Fresh Air Education for All the Children and the 
chapters which discuss the equipment, feeding and 
results to date of the Elizabeth McCormick Open Air 
Schools. 


OPEN AIR CRUSADERS—NEW EDITION 
Price, Sixty Cents, Postpaid 


THE ELIZABETH McCORMICK MEMORIAL FUND 
315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, III. 














Forty Beach 


of New Jersey 


es 


The World’s Greatest Playground is located on the stretch of beach between 


Sandy Hook and Cape May. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s Summer Excursion Book, issued about the first 


of May, tells all about the Forty Bea 


ches of New Jersey. 


Vacation days are coming fast. Have you decided your Summer Trip yet? It’s 
about time, and the Pennsylvania Railroad can help you make a wise choice. 








NUT 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Ask nearest Pennsyl- 
vania Ticket Agent 
for a copy of the 
Summer _ Excursion 
Book, or write Jas. P. 
Anderson, G. P. A., 

; Broad Street Station, 

{, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAILROAD 
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(Continued from page 382) 


My Runaway Roses 


My roses are runaway roses, 
I saw one this morning had gone 

Straight over the stile, perhaps, a rose-mile, 
Her cheeks flush’d the color of dawn. 


My roses are runaway roses, 
A little wild white one I found 

With footsteps so wee had climbed up a tree, 
And scatter’d sweet petals around. 


My roses are runaway roses, 
A dozen or two half in bloom, 

Up the trellis have sped, and fragrant and red, 
Are peeping in Dorothy’s room. 


Hard Up 


(For a small boy, anxiously showing a small, almost empty pocket- 
k. 


I must try every way I can 
To turn an honest penny, 

Just see this pocket-book — just see! 
I haven’t scarcely any, 

And yet the FourtH will soon be here 
When I shall need so many! 


The Class of 1913 
(For selected one, speaking for Class, or for all the Class in chorus.) 


Just look us over, one by one, 
Some day, we may be noted; 
Fame’s ladder we’ve begun to climb — 
To-day we are promoted! 


For Flag Day 


(For one, or three, with flowers or flags) 

First ‘ 
June brings roses, red and white, 
Second 

June brings pansies, blue and bright, 
Third 

Set with stars of gleaming dew, 
All 

She makes Flags — red, white, and blue! 


June’s Colors 


(For three children) 
First 
When I look at the skies 
In the morning light, 
I think June’s colors 
Are blue and white. 


Second 
When I look at the fields 
*Neath the noon unroll’d, 
I think June’s colors 
Are green and gold. 


Third 
But at sunset time, 
I almost think 
The colors of June 
Are purple and pink. 


All 
The June is so fair, 
Why shouldn’t she choose 
All colors as hers — 
Pinks, yellows, and blues? 


EDUCATION 


If a Body 
(Exercise for eight small children) 
All 
If a body but harks with the ears of his head, 
He can hear — oh, so many glad things, it is said — 


First 
Winds blowing, 


Second 
Brooks flowing, 


Third 
Birds winging 
And singing — 
All 
All the happy day long from day until dark, 
If only, if only he’ll just stop to hark — 
If a body but harks with the ears of his head. 


All 
If a body but harks with the ears of his heart, 
He can hear —oh, the sweetest — sweet things quit: 
apart — 


Fourth 
Grass growing, 


Fifth 
Day going, 


Sixth 
Flow’rs tinkling, 


Seventh 
Stars twinkling, 
Eighth 
The laugh of the lilies far out on the streams, 


All 
So many sweet things that nobody dreams, 
If a body but harks with the ears of his heart! 


Afternoon Ladies — At Home 


(For a number of little girls, in make-believe trains, or some easil\ 
arranged touch of “dress-up” as ‘Afternoon Ladies.’”’ The After- 
noon Ladies are the -jttl. flowers better known as Four O’clocks.) 


First 
They called us “Afternoon Ladies,” 
(Shows train) 
Because in our best always gown’d, 
At just such an hour, each gay little flow’r, 
At home to her neighbors was found. 


Second 
Sometimes, a Sunbeam called on us, 
Third 
Sometimes, a Raindrop dropped in, 
Fourth and Fifth 
A fair Butterfly, or a Bee passing by, 
Sixth 
Or a Humming Bird out for a spin. 
Seventh 
So promptly, each day we were ready 
To answer our little guests’ knocks, 
(With pretty bow.) 
All 
All fresh from our naps — that’s the reason perhaps, 
We're often called, now, ‘‘ Four O’Clocks!”’ 


How good to lie a little while 
And look up through the tree! 

The sky is like a kind big smile 
Bent sweetly over me.—Sel. 


June 1913 
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START BENEFICIAL AND PENSION 
FUND 


As a means of showing their employees 
that it wishes to co-operate with them 
and aid when they are ill or in trouble, 
the Victor Talking Machine Company, of 
Camden, N. J., has inaugurated a ben- 
eficial association. With the announce- 
ment of the beneficial -association came 
another to the effect that within a short 
time the company will establish a pen- 
sion system for its workers. 

Membership in the association will be 
limited to those who have been in the 
employ of the company at least thirty 
days. The benefits of the association have 
been arranged to enable the men who 
remain with the company to derive better 
results than those who leave after a short 
period. 

During illness the members of the 
association will receive $1 a day for 
100 days. Upon death those dependent 
upon the member will receive $150. If 
the deceased has been with the Victor 
Company at least five years the depend- 
ent persons, wife, mother or child, will 
receive an additional $500 from the 
company. 

Employees of the company will act as 
executives of the association and as 
clerks. In this way it will save the 
expense of securing an office force. The 
dues will be 25 cents a month. 

Letters sent to the employees contain 
the following: 

“We now announce that, until fur- 
ther notice, this company will, upon 
the death of any employee who dies 
after five years’ continuous employment 


by the company and who was at the time 
of his or her death a member of the Victor 
Co-operative Beneficial Association, pay 
to such dependent person or persons (to 
be selected by the company) in deceased 
employee’s family, if any, the sum of 
five hundred dollars ($500), provided 
that the compensation of the deceased em- 
ployee at the time he or she discontinued 
active service with the company did not 
exceed two hundred dollars ($200) per 
month. The purpose of this action being 
to render assistance only to dependent 
members of deceased employee’s family, 
this payment will be made in such man- 
ner as the company may deem best. In 
deciding upon the payment the company 
will consider the information contained in 
employee’s application for membership 
in the Victor Co-operative Beneficial 
Association. 

“The Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany has always been interested in the 
general welfare of its employees, particu- 
larly those who meet with sickness and 
consequent loss of income. Everything 
possible has been done in _ individual 
cases that have been called to the com- 
pany’s attention, but the management 
feels that the growth of the business 
to its present proportions makes it im- 
practical to keep in sufficiently close 
touch with ‘the needs of sick employees 
without the assistance of a regular or- 
ganization for the purpose. 

“After much thought and exhaustive 
investigation, it has been decided that 
the situation can best be met by means of 
a co-operative movement in which both 
the employees and the company will par- 
ticipate.” 





FOR EXHIBITION DAY 


BIRD OUTLINES 


For water color or crayon work. Full 
directions on each print for coloring. Sheets 
6 x 9 inches; heavy drawing paper. 

Price, 15 cts. per dozen Two dozen for 26 cts. 

The following subjects can be supplied: 
Bluebird Quail 
Robin Blue-headed Vireo 


Golden Oriole Red-tailed Hen Hawk 

Goldfinch Tanager 

Barn Swallow Yellow Warbler 

Bobolink Shore Lark 

Chewink Downy Woodpecker 

Golden-winged Black-throated Green 
Woodpecker Warbler 


FARM SCENES 
Color Work for Little Fingers 


Ten outline farm scenes 6 x 9 inches, to be 
colored in crayon or wash drawing. Can be 
combined in a pretty frieze if desired. Very 
attractive and pleasing when finished by the 
pupils. 

Price, 15 cents per set with a sample colored copy 


FLOWER OUTLINES 


For Young Pupils 
12 prints, 6 x 9 inches. 
Price, 16 cents 


A packet containing 12 copies of flowers in 
outline, in numbered squares, interesting and 
easy drawing for young pupils. 


L. E. NORRIS 
54 Clayton Street, Boston, Mass. 





By Maud Moore 


irying First Weeks when new beginners 


on the board, and of drilling the pupils. 


pupils. 


By the same author 


By Maud Moore 


Teachers of the first grade should ask our agent 
at their Summer Institute to show them a copy of 


BLACKBOARD READING 


Primary Superintendent of Schools, Canton, Ohio 
Every first grade teacher will find it of invaluable help in those 
helpless about your feet and are there to learn to read. 


et Blackboard Reading and find all the material for daily drill. 
Find the best Method of making an effective dis play of this material 


thus made a matter of pride and enjoyment to teacher and 


160 pages. Cloth, Price, 50 cents. 


WHAT THE PICTURES SAY 


Beautifully illustrated with full-page half-tones. Text and 
illustrations printed on tinted paper. 


The pictures upon which the lessons in this book are based are 
used in sense-training work, a full, explanatory outline for which 
is given by the author in her “‘ Note to the Teacher.” 

The pictures, selected as appealing especially to children, 


gather utterly self- 


Learning to read is 


HOTEL FOR WOMEN 


WITH HOTEL RESTRICTIONS ONLY 


ROOMS WITH BOARD 
$5.00 to $6.00 a Week 


ELEVATOR SERVICE 








are by Millet, Landseer, Bonheur, and nother noted artists. 
As the title implies this book leads the little people into an ac- 
quaintance with some of the masterpieces of art while they are 
learning to read. The art reproductions are those that children 
like and the text serves to focus attention upon the pictures — 
and so we have sense-training, reading, and art all admirably 
combined. The book itself is art. — Ohio Educational Monthly 


176 pages. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 








TELEPHONES 
ROOF GARDEN 
PORCHES 
LAUNDRY 
SEWING ROOM 


TYPEWRITING ROOM 


JUNIOR LEAGUE HOTEL 


78th Street and East River 
Telephone Lenox 7730 WEW YORK CITY 
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Travels of Kito X 


June 1913 


Auice E. ALLEN 


(Kito is a little cloth doggie who slips on your hand like a glove. He really belongs to Polly Lee. She left 


him in a man’s pocket when she went to ride in his car. 


The man’s little boys, Ben, Bob, and Baby, left him 


in a pumpkin when they made Jack-o’-lanterns. He went to a little old lady, then to Dilly, where he met Billy and 
helped him to get well. Dilly sent him back to Polly Lee, but he went to Polly Lee, a parrot who belonged to 
Jerry. Jerry tied Kito to a kite. The wind blew him into a tree. Dannie found him and dropped him into a little 
Arbor Day Tree. Dix and Daisy both wanted him, but a monkey who traveled with a man and a hand-organ ran 
away with him and carried him back to Ben, Bob, and Baby.) 


If Father hadn’t been away, Ben and Bob 
and Baby would have taken Kito back to the 
little school-house that very day. But Father 
was gone for two whole weeks. 

In that time, Kito was made to look almost 
as good as new. Mother gave him a bath. 
Then she combed and brushed him. She 
made him new eyes out of shoe-buttons. 
Ben and Bob and Baby bought him a red rib- 
bon. They were afraid Kito would get lost 
again. So they put him in a box and tied 
down the cover tight. 

The first morning, after Father had come 
home, they showed Kito to Father. 

“Let’s take him right back,” cried Ben. 

“Do let’s,” cried Bob. 

“Let’s,” cooed Baby. 

“We'll start this minute,” laughed Father — 
he was just a big boy himself — “before 
Kito has time to fly away.” 

Away they went in the car. Baby held on 

to Kito. Bob held on to Baby. And Ben 
held on to Bob. 
_ Byand by they came to a little school-house 
under a tall elm. Wild roses were in blossom 
everywhere. And for every blossom there 
was a bee. Or so it seemed from the buzz. 

But a louder buzzing came from a big, green 
car that stood in the yard. In the car was 
a tall man. Beside him was a little pale boy. 
In the back of the car were three little girls 
and a pretty little woman. Ben and Bob and 
Baby didn’t know any of them. But maybe 
Kito did. The little girl with the big, dark 
eyes was Dilly. The slim, gay little one was 
Ruth. The pretty littke woman was Ruth’s 
mother. The roly-poly girl with tumbly golden 
curls and brown eyes was Polly Lee, herself. 
The little pale boy was Billy. And the tall 
man was the great doctor who was making 
Billy well. 

Out of the buzz of the car you could hear just 
one word. It was spelled in‘big letters. It 
was Krro. 


As soon as they could, Ben and Bob and 
Baby tumbled out of their car. They ran 
toward the green car. Baby held up Kito. 

“Here’s Kito!”’ he cried. 

You ought to have seen the boy and the girls 
and the man and the pretty woman. Then 
out from the school-house came the teacher 
and a flock of little folks. And everybody 
talked and laughed at once. 

Polly hugged Kito. When she could be 
heard, she told all over again, how she had left 
him in the big man’s pocket. Then Bob and 
Ben and Baby told how they had left him in a 
pumpkin. Dilly told how Auntie Prudence 
had found him and given him to her. Ruth 
told how, Dilly had sent him by mail to Polly 
Lee. Ben told how the monkey had found 
him in a tree. And Bob and Baby told how 
the robins had tried to make him into a nest. 

But there was nobody to tell about Polly, 
the parrot, and Jerry and the kite and the 
Arbor Day Tree and Dix and Daisy. 

“How in the world did he get into the tree, 
when you sent him by mail,. Dilly?” cried 
Polly. 

“Kito is the only one who knows,” said 
Ruth. “I think he just wanted to come back 
to you, Polly, and took his own way of doing 
by 

“T wish you could tell how you did it, Kito,”’ 
said Polly. “But oh, I’m so glad you're 
back, I don’t care much for anything else. 
I’m going to give my little live doggie to 
Dilly. But I’m going to keep you and I 
don’t think I’ll ever lose you again.” 

“Aren’t you almost glad he did get lost, 
Polly?” said Dilly. “Think of all the good 
times he’s brought everybody.”’ She smiled 
at Billy. 

Billy smiled back. Then he reached over 
and shook Kito’s paw. 

“T’m glad,” he said. ‘‘Cause if you hadn't, 
Kito, maybe I’d never known Doctor Earl. 
And then, maybe I’d always been lame!” 
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What You 


Most Need 


Now, for tired feelings, bad blood, etc., i» 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Gives great relief in Scrofula, Eczema, 
Humors, Rheumatism, Catarrh and in 
stomach, liver and kidney diseases. 





REPORT INFORMATION, NAMES, etc., 
to us: We have markets. Spare time. 
Confidential. Particulars for stamp 


NATIONAL INFORMATION SALES CO.—AXH —Cincianati, 0. 


DIXON 


LEADS ALL 


WITH THE NEW 
BIG LEADS 


Ir You are Not Famiiiar with Turse, Write For 
Samptes. TrymvG Means Buyine. 
“SPECIAL BLACK,” No. 312 
*“*SOFT SHADING,” No. 309 
(= lead of No. 309 is a 
little harder than thatof 312 
** BEGINNERS,” No. 308 
= wood and large lead. 

Restful and easy to hold. 


Ovr Name 1S Surricrent GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








SUMMER SCEO OI 
June 17 to August 8 
IN KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY COURSES 
MONTESSORI METHODS We are red to 
offer an unusual course for Primary and Ri ergarten 
Teachers this summer, and would suggest that you in- 
quire early, as our school will be limited to an enroll- 
ment of 60 students. Comfortable Dormitory. Address 
National Kindergarten College, Elizabeth Harrison, 
Pres., formerly Chicago Kindergarten College, Box 32, 
1200 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





EUROPE SBSeZ7s 


Mediterranean; Gibraltar; Italy, including the Amalfi 
Drive, Blue Grotto, Pompeii; Switzerland; The Rhine 
Country; Holland ium; Paris; London. 

Scotland and Shakespeare country $35 extra. 

“People are born not made who know how to take 

‘ou on a summer tour. Miss FitzGerald is a natural 
eader,”’ said Mrs. Eva Kellogg when editor of Primary 


Education. 
MARY E. FITZGERALD 
224 N. Hamlin Ave., Chicago 
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Our NEicHBoRS: THE JAPANESE. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. Chicago: F. G. Browne 
& Co. 

This is the first volume in a new series 
to be called Our Neighbors Series. Pro- 
fessor Goodrich has had unusual oppor- 
tunity to become familiar at first hand 
with the history and characteristics of 
peoples of other lands, and it is his aim 
in this series to present the reader with a 
simple outline of the things most necessary 
to an understanding of our brothers 
across the seas. 


JATAKA TALES. Retold by Ellen C. 
Babbitt. 106 pages. 42 Illustrations. 
Price, 40 cents net. New York: The 
Century Company. 

The Jataka Tales form one of the sacred 
books of the Buddhists. Miss Babbitt 
has selected some of the most entertaining 
and adapted them to the child’s vocabu- 
lary. Quaint humor and gentle earnest- 
ness distinguish these legends. They 
teach many wholesome lessons, among 
them the duty of kindness to animals. 

Dr. Felix Adler in his Moral Instruction 
of Children, says, these tales “are as 
everyone must admit, nobly conceived, 
lofty in meaning, and many a helpful 
sermon might be preached from them as 
text.” 

A notable feature of the book is the 
manner in which it is illustrated — forty- 
two illustrations in silhouette by Ellsworth 
Young. 


CROMWELL, ENGLAND’s UNCROWNED 
Kinc. (Little Lives of Great Men Series.) 
By Esse V. Hathaway, Instructor in Eng- 
lish in the Des Moines (Iowa) High School. 
Illustrated with 4 half-tone portraits 
and 51 text illustrations by Carle Michel 
Boog. Cloth, 190 pages. Price, 35 cents. 
Chicago and New York: Rand, McNally 
& Company. 

In “Cromwell, England’s Uncrowned 
King” (Little Lives of Great Men Series), 
Esse V. Hathaway has for the first time 
brought this mighty character within 
reach of the child’s understanding. Crom- 
well rose to be the greatest man in Eng- 
land through steadfast adherence to what 
le knew to be right, and his stubborn fight 
for the realization of his convictions 
is a story full of inspiration. Cromwell 
is shown in this biography as pre-eminently 
the man of the hour. The patriotic pur- 
pose of his life stands in sharp contrast 
to the selfish ambitions which animated 
Napoleon, whose biography Miss Hatha- 
way wrote earlier in the series. 

The abundant local color in the story 
reflects the author’s-intimate acquaintance 
with Cromwell’s country, while the broad, 
free handling of the material testifies to 
her familiarity with her subject. 


“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” 


Send for this interesting little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude Thompson, telling 
how she secured a school library without 
cost to herself or pupils, addressing Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., Boston, New York, 





and Chicago. 





THE DEMAND FOR PHYSICAL 
DIRECTORS IS GREATER 
TO-DAY THAN EVER 


The Physical Culture 
Training School, 
Chicago, IIl., will have a 
special summer school 

beginning July Ist. 

Learn a protession 
a] that is not over-crowded. 
} There are thousands 
of the smaller cities that 
would gladly pay a grade 
teacher an additional 
salary for supervising the 
physica! work. 

Why not combine 
this with your regular 
teaching work, and earn more money? Classes will 
be conducted in all branches in which we will accept 
beginners, also those who have had some experience. 
We will also offer additional material for broadening 
the scope of work for teachers seeking advanced in- 
struction. 





Home of the Physical 
Culture Training School, 
Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Normal Course requires for admission, 15 units from 
an accredited High School or Academy . We accept 
students in the general course without 15 units. 

The field is open to both men and women 

The Boards of Education all over the country are 
in want of Physical Directors. 

We own our quarter-of-a-million dollar building. 

Attend a recognized school. Address 


SECRETARY, BOX 43 
42D STREET and GRAND BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 27 to August I 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Mrs. Robert L. Parsons, Director 


Normal course in Physical Training for Physical 
Directors and Playground Workers. Classes will be 
conducted in Folk Dancing, 4sthetic Dancing, Public 
School Gymnastics, and layeround Courses. These 
courses are especially pointed for beginners who wish 
fundamental instruction. Secondly, for those with some 
experience in teaching who desire additional instruction. 
Third, teachers can acquire additional material for 
broadening the scope of their work in the way of drills, 
etc. Fourth, teachers seeking advanced instructions in 
theory and practice who cannot give the time during 
the regular school year. Credit for the summer work 
will be given on the regular course of the school to those 
seeking diploma. For particulars address, CHICAGO 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND EX- 
PRESSION, Box L, 430 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill, 


a few alert, energetic and 
WE WANT successful school men and 

women to represent us in 
Massachusetts and adjoining states in our 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
EXTENSION WORK 


Before planning your summer work defi- 
nitely you certainly owe it to yourself to inves- 
tigate our proposition, which is extended only 
to ambitious, progressive school men and 
women. The opportunity afforded is unusual 
and unequalled, the work is pleasurable and 
profitable and the connection permanent if 
you wish. Addiess: 


SCHOOL METHODS CO, 
Monroe Building Chicago 











Birthday Ring 12c. 


Solid gold filled ring set with your 
Birthstone and guaranteed for 5 
years, only 12c postpaid. We make 
this offer to get our catalogue in 
the home of every reader of this 
magazine. FREE. Your Fortune 
Free with every ring. 


EXICAN DIAMOND CO., 82 Mint Arcade, Phila., Pa. 


'BIRTH-STONE RINGS 


YZ As an advertisement we give 
= this beautiful gold-filled La- ONLY 
= dies’ ring with stone 
for any month, ONLY 12c. 
in stamps to pay for packing l Cc. 
and mailing. State size and 
month. WE make a Special : 
TEACHERS’ WATCH, Ladies’ size, at $1.50; Ger- 
man Silver case, 














time-keeper. Just the thing 


for work or travel. $2.00 with wrist strap. 
P. E. REXFORD CO., 936 Market St., Phila, Pa. 
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WE WERE THE PIONEERS 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


JUNE AND JULY ARE THE MONTHS TO SELECT SCHOOL BOOKS FOR THE FALL. 
You want the best Texts and the BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Here is a CAREFULLY SELECTED LIST of the SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


No School should be without at least a few sets of these Standard Books. 
All cloth bound. Beautiful illustrations. 


FIRST YEAR—GRADE FIRST 
Tille 
Sprague Classic Reader Book One 
The Little People’s Sound Primer 
The Little Red Hen 
The Three Bears 
Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 
Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 
Bow-wow and Mew-mew 
Puss-in-Boots — Reynard the Fox 
Pratt’s@Esop’s Fables Vol. I 
Welsh’s Some of Our Friends 
Chase’s Plant Babies and Their Cradles 
Davis’ Nature Stories for Youngest Readers 


SECOND YEAR— GRADE SECOND 


Title 
The Sprague Classic Reader Book Two 
Beckwith’s In Mythland Vol. I 
Hoyt’s Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers 
Woodward’s Water Babies for Youngest Readers 
Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 
Powers’ Stories of Famous Pictures, 2 Vols., Each 
Davis’ Stories of the United States for Youngest Readers 
Brooks’ Stories of the Red Children 
Chase’s Stories from Birdland Vol. I 
What the Pictures Say An Art Reader 


THIRD YEAR— GRADE THIRD 
Title 
Sprague Classic Reader Book Three 
Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Beckwith’s In Mythland Vol. II 
Godolphin’s Swiss Family Robinson 
Mulock’s The Little Lame Prince 
The Child of Urbino; or the Story of Raphael 
Stories from the Land of Never-Never 
Pratt’s Stories of Colonial Children 
Macomber’s Stories of Great Men 
Dawes’ Stories of Our Country Vol. I 
Chase’s Boyhood of Famous Americans 
Macomber’s Stories of Our Authors 
Stories of American Pioneers 
Chadwick’s World History in Myth and Legend 
Macomber’s Stories of Great Inventors 
Kelly’s Leaves from Nature’s Story Book Vol. I 
Fairbanks’ Home Geography 
Campbell’s Wah Sing, Our Little Chinese Cousin 


FOURTH YEAR —GRADE FOURTH 

Title 

Sprague Classic Readers Book Four 

Dicken’s Little Nell, From Old Curiosity Shop 

Penn Jackanapes 

Sewell’s Black Beauty 

Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 

Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales 

Quida’s Story of a Nurnberg Stove 

Grimm’s Household Tales 

Kingsley’s The Water Babies 

Pratt’s Legends of Norseland 

Poems for Children Golden Hour Series 

Rhymes for Children * os _ 


A Book of Lullabies “ ‘ «“ 
Songs of Innocence “ ‘ “ 
Child’s Garden of Verses “ “ «“ 


Dawes’ Stories of Our Country Vol. II 
Pratt’s American History Stories Vol. I— Colonial Period 
Poyntz’s Aunt May’s Bird Talks 


Liberal discount for introduction. 


List Price 
20 
20 
30 
20 
30 
oO 
20 
0 
A0 
40 
40 
40 


List Price 
ms 35) 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


List Price 
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IN PUBLISHING 


Title List Price 


Kelly’s Leaves from Nature’s Story Book Vol. IT 
Chase’s Stories from Animal Land 

Kirby’s Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 

Story of Little Konrad, The Swiss Boy 

Campbell’s Wewa, The Child of the Pueblos 

Story of Little Jan, The Dutch Boy 

Campbell’s Story of Little Metzu, The Japanese Boy 
Endicott’s Stories of the Bible Vol. I 


FIFTH YEAR —GRADE FIFTH 


skkkkeue 


Title List Price 
Ewing’s The Story of a Short Life .25 
Booher’s Hiawatha, the Indian 40 
Chapman’s Gulliver Among the Giants 25 
Gulliver’s Travels Complete, Voyage to Lilliput and Among the 
Giants 40 
Chapman’s Arabian Nights, Revised for Young Readers -60 
Pratt’s Myths of Old Greece Vol. I 40 
Pratt’s American History Stories Vol. II — The Revolution 50 
Campbell’s Famous Presidents 50 
Endicott’s Stories of the Bible Vol. IT .60 
Endicott’s Stories of the Bible Vol. III 60 
Stories of Our Mother Earth 60 
Kelly’s Leaves from Nature’s Story Book Vol. III .60 
Pratt’s Storyland of Stars 50 
Allen’s Children of the Palm Lands 50 
Beale-Logan’s Children of the World 1.00 
Chase-Clow’s Stories of Industry Vol. I .60 
Schwatka’s Children of the Cold 1.25 
SIXTH YEAR —GRADE SIXTH 
Title ‘ List Price 
Pratt’s Stories from Shakespeare Vol. I — Tragédies* 50 
Pratt’s Stories from Shakespeare Vol. II — Comedits 50 
Pratt’s American History Stories Vol. III — Administration 50 
Pratt’s The Great West 50 
The Life of Lincoln 25 
Autobiography of Franklin 25 
Our Naval Heroes .40 
Davis’ Four New York Boys .60 
Stories of Great Musicians, Bach, Handel, Mozart and Haydn 40 
Keysor’s Great Artists Vol. I, Raphael, Murillo, Rubens and 
Durer 50 
M. & E. Kirby’s Stories About Birds 1.00 
Chase-Clow’s Stories of Industry Vol. II 60 
Longfellow’s Evangeline 25 
The Man Without a Country 25 
Scott’s The Talisman 50 
Pratt’s Stories from Shakespeare Vol. III — Stories 50 
Keysor’s Sketches of American Writers Vol. I 60 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 50 
Jenkins’ The Prose Lady of the Lake 40 
EIGHTH YEAR —GRADE EIGHTH 
Title List Price 
Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales 40 
Hawthorne’s House of Seven Gables .40 
Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn 25 
Jenkin’s Story of Enid the Good .25 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome 25 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake 40 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel 25 
How Zach Came to College 75 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar 25 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth 25 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night 25 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America .25 
Fairbanks’ Stories of Rocks and Minerals 60 
Rocheleau’s A Geography of Commerce and Industry 1.00 


Send for Complete Catalog. 
Correspondence solicited with Superintendents, Principals, Teachers and School Officials. 
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The Question of the Day 


The question of to-day, 
of to-morrow, and of 
every succeeding day is 
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Have You Used Pears’ Soap? 
The Great English Complexion Soap- 


If you have not, you 
have neglected your 
duty to your skin and 
complexion. 

If you have, you may 
feel happy, for you will 
have done the best that 
can: be done for the 


Health and Beauty 
of the Skin 





“All rights secured” OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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Et is a legitimate and helpful business. 





private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 


A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 


aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 
LC THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 7 





(CONTINUED FROM INSIDE FRONT COVER PAGE 326) 





Opera Company. Two gospel hymns 
of great popularity, “Over the Line” 
and “Whiter Than Snow,” are effectively 
rendered by Trinity Choir; Allan Turner 
sings in finished style a new song, “ Ab- 
sence,” and Chaminade’s delightful “Ri- 
tournelle’’; Percy Hemus gives two dra- 
matic numbers, the ever-popular ‘“ Danny 
Deéver” and the “Pauper’s Drive”; and 
Wilfred Glenn contributes a splendid pair 
of basso-profundo reproductions, the old 
standard nautical “Rocked in the Cradle 
of the Deep,” and that most popular of 
all bass songs, ‘“‘ Asleep in the Deep.” 

Above is only a suggestion of the musical 
feast set before Victor owners to bring 
enjoyment to them right in their own 
homes, and even those not possessing a 
Victor or a Victrola can have a taste 
of this great pleasure, for any Victor 
dealer will gladly play for anyone any 
desired selections. 


— The Joint Proceedings of the Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals and the 
Council of Elementary Schocl Principals 
and Teachers is now in press and will be 
issued the last this month. The 
volume will contain the complete pro- 
ceedings including the addresses of speak- 
ers of national reputation: Dr. Nathan 
C. Scheffer, Edward Amherst Ott, Dr. 
Albert G. Kellar, Sarah Louise Arnold, 
H. H. Horner, W. E. Bartholomew, and 
‘others. 

The topics discussed are timely and vital. 
Has the School Heard the Voice of Con- 
servation? ‘The Real Purpose of Regents 
Examinations, Commercial and Industrial 
Geography, The Flexible Course of Study, 
The Vocational Department, and others. 

These annuals are always worthy the 
organizations that publish them and show 
the trend of educational thought and 
practice. Copies may be obtained from 
Secretary E. P. Smith, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., or Secretary W. S. Maxon, Yonkers, 
N. Y., or the Chairman of the Committee 
on Publication L. V. Arnold, Amsterdam. 
N. Y., at 50 cents each. 
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SOUTHERN 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


A PLAN 


Our 40 page booklet, 

telling all about Southern 

opportunities, for the 

*. — asking. We cover the 
Columbia, $. C. South. 


-|PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


GRADE TEACHERS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, CRITIC TEACHERS FOR 
NORMAL SCHOOLS wanted every day of the year at good salaries and in the 
best schools. 10,700 positions filled. Our booklet, ‘‘ Teaching as a Business,”’ 
sent free. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ili., or Realty Building, Spokane, Wash. 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE INSTRUCTORS’ AGENCY 


MARION, IND. 








POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications. 
Free Literature. Address 











The Schermerhorn Teachers’ 
A superior agency for superior people. We register only reliable candidates. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor . - 


‘sos Agsonc 
Services free to school officials. 


353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 








WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS! 


We are the Agency for securing positions for teachers in Colorado, Oklahoma, South Dakota. 
Wyoming, Oregon, Washington, Kansas, Idaho, Utah, North Dakota, New Mexico, Stanh,. Nebraska, 


Arizona, Montana and Nevada. WRITE er SON. —-y 


petretertt ROCK) 17 TEACHERS 


how we place most of our teachers out 
ACENcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvER.COLO 


right. We place teachers from the Kinder- 
——————— 








garten to the University 











It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Casar.” Register Now! 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Home Office wry 


MADISON, WISCONSIN Tenth year in the work. 
Western Branch Candidates have services of 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON |two agencies — East and West. 
Write for The *‘Parker’*’ Way Booklet, Address either office. 











AN Agency that recommends. 














Do it Now! Do it Now! 





Established 33 years. 


Operates locally and nationally. 1000 teachers 
needed. 


—, ay from school officers. Direct recommendations. 
5 D 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA 


NO ADVANCE FEE 





This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


THURSTON TEACHERS ACENCY 


Finds positions for teachers. Finds teachers for positions. Personally recommends 
teachers. Established 18 years) ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. E.R. NICHOLS, Ass’t. Mgr. 
623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








It pays —to pay —to get — more pay. Register Now! 


THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager, HARTFORD, CONN. 
We need five hundred grade teachers for Spring and Fall Positions. 





No fee until placed 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 





THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Chicago, 413 Steinway Hall Lincoln, Neb., 1st Mat. Bank Bidg. Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bidg 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. 25th Yoar 
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CHILDHOOD IS A TENDER THING 


“and easily wrought into any shape.” Isn’t it important, then, that we should 
place in the hands of the child only such books as free the joy and idealism in his 
heart, and mould his character along the finer and higher ways? 


THESE READERS ARE SELECTED TO THAT PURPOSE 


Lucita: A Child's Story of Old Mexico. Ruth Gaines. A charming little story— Mexican atmosphere, 
historic background, present day setting. Beautiful color plates and line drawings by Maginel Wright Enright. 50 


Holland Stories. By Mary E. Smith, author of Eskimo Stories. Child stories of Dutch home life, industries, 
nature, production. Color plates and line drawings by Bonnibel Butler. -50 


Japanese Fairy Tales. Srconp Series. Teresa Peirce Williston. Told with a wonderful, childlike spirit. 
Full of charm and beautiful feeling. Color plates by Sanchi Ogawa, Imperial Art School, Tokyo, Japan. 50 


The Heart of a Boy. DeAmicis-Jewelt. An exquisite revelation of boy nature. Italian. Line drawings by 
Homer Colby. 45 


The Water-Babies. Kingsley-Hiestand. Another story of boy life—English. Wonder and nature elements, 
strong. Line drawings by Wiil Carqueville. 45 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. Edited by George B. Aiton. An account from Franklin’s own 
hand of his boyhood, manhood, ambitions—a record to inspire. Line drawings by Colby. 45 


Lincoln: The Man of the People. William H. Mace. A graphic story of the great War President from the 
time he was a child. Line drawings by Colby. Little Lives of Great Men. 35 
Napoleon: The Little Corsican. Esse V. Hathaway. No boy can read this life without feeling the inspiration 

of Napoleon’s energy, perseverance, and unconquerable will. Line drawings by Louis Braunhold. Little Lives of 
Great Men. -35 


Cromwell: England’s Uncrowned King. Esse V. Hathaway. Told with a sympathy and depth of feeling 
that have made her “ Napoleon” so notable. Line drawings by Carle M. Boog. Little Lives of Great Men. 


Stories of Heroism. William H. Mace. Stories that breathe the dauntless spirit of pioneer work — on the sea, 
the land, in industry, government —life stories of the men who made America. Line drawings by Colby. Maps. 65 


Write for full list of Readers 
CHICAGO RAND McNALLY & COMPANY NEW YORK 








PRACTICAL BOOKS GIVE PRACTICAL RESULTS TO ALL 
Wooster Primer and Wooster Arithme- 







































































8 LESSON 11. ti 
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Recent Adoptions « Recent Adoptions 

United States Government Schools. United States Government Schools. 

State of Kansas. ° | . 4 eS | & 4 | ° State of Kansas. 

State of Montana rman & a ra & : 

City of Washington, D. State of Montana. 

One County in Missouri. City of Washington, D. C. 

Two cities in Missouri. ° = 6 | *€ & Seven cities in Missouri. 

Supt. E. B. WatKer, Puyallup, Wash. | ee ee) % ee a Ten cities in Minnesota. 

are pees using the belay eee § in our Four cities in Wisconsin. 
schools for the past two years and find them emi- sess 
nently satisfactory to both teachers and pupils. LESSON Vil. Fifteen cities in Iowa. 

They are well adapted for the development of 

good expressional reading. We are obtaining How many hands has John? Co. Supt. E. Rossman, Chamberlain, S. D. 
splendid results from their use in our schools. How many feet has Nat? In my experience I have never used any Arith- 
Supt. Frep GRAFELMAN, Chokio, Minn. ice How many eyes has May? aaed eed compare with yours for getting 

Your Readers, which we have now used for a ame: : : 
few weeks, are easily the best I have ever seen, How many cass has J e? 
and I cannot praise them too much, as they fill 2 rabbits have eyes. Co. Supt. Cora Earty, Grant Cily, Mo. 

a long-felt need, giving practical, useful reading. 3 birds have feet _ Your — are giving excellent results 
° in our schools. 
Emma Gertrupe Leak, Prin. State Norma! Train- 2 dogs have ears. 
ing School, Maryville, Mo. : . . 

I oot to tell ay ts much we appreciate the 4 hens have bills. Supt. J. E. Roperts, Stevens Point, Wis. : 
Wooster Primers and Readers, for the clear 8 cows have ears. I used your Arithmetics in Iowa, and am just 
print, attractive, well-selected, well-graded mate- - ; putting them in here. 
rial, and helpful illustrations. Only an expe- 2 birds have wings. 
rienced teacher could have put so many strong Miss Harris, Teacher, Washington, D.C. 
features in one set of books. Pri 4 horses and 3 horses are —— horses. I consider’ your Arithmetics the only Arith- 

rice 

5 ‘ ‘. a 6 mules an mules. metic we have ever had in our schools. They 
Wooster Primer (Industrial) 112 pp 25 mules and 1 mule are get practical results, and the pupils ynderstand 
Wooster First Reader 128 “ 25 5 cows and 1 cow are cows. and like the work. 

Wooster Second Reader 160 “ 30 Price 
Wooster Third Reader 224 “ 35 Wooster Arithmetic. Book I (For Grade 1) .25 
Wooster Fourth Reader 320 “ 45 Book I—Part of two pages reduced. Wooster Arithmetic. Book II (For Grades 

Wooster Fifth Reader 416 “ 50 2 and 3) 35 


Samples sent to Superintendents and Teachers at half price and postage. 


WOOSTER & COMPANY, 2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


























